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1. If you want a general book on 
selling— 


2. If you want a book that has already 
proved successful— 








3. If you want a book that is stimu- 
lating and interesting— 


4. If you want a book that empha- 
sizes the buyer’s point of view 
along with the seller’s point of 
view— 


Let this new book speak for itself i 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 


Third Edition — By R. G. Walters 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING has established the educational 
pattern in the field of selling. This book is now in its third edition. 
It is written by an experienced teacher who has a rich back- 
ground in selling. Here is a book that makes the classroom teaching 
of salesmanship not only possible but also practical. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is available with a workbook and 


a final examination. A teachers’ manual is furnished free. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Third Edition—By Crabbe and Slinker 


GENERAL BUSINESS makes a seven-point attack on business and 
economic illiteracy. Those seven points are: (1) Money and Credit, 
(2) Communication and Travel, (3) Thrift and Investments, (4) Busi- 
ness and the Community, (5) Buying and Selling, (6) Business 
Methods, and (7) Planning for the Future. 


GENERAL BUSINESS emphasizes the nontechnical values of busi- 
ness education that are useful to everyone. Narrow vocational ma- 


terial has been eliminated. Every topic has a practical application in 
the life of the individual. 


Each chapter is divided into sections of uniform length. A business 
vocabulary is developed through word study at the end of each 
section. Questions, problems, and projects are provided with each 
assignment. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is available for a one-semester or a one-year 
course, with optional workbooks, tests, examinations, and a teachers’ 
manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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Editorial... 


The American High School 


Formerly, the school that corresponded to the American high school had a 
foreign background and was a private institution; its enrollment was on a se- 
lective basis. Many pupils came, but few were chosen. Nationality, birth, race, 
and family history all played important parts in determining the elect. In 
America, however, the large comprehensive high school, with its unselected 
thousands, has been a rapidly growing institution. It has almost been a passion 
in the minds and in the hearts of the American people. Our hope is that de- 
mocracy may be developed and maintained through its training. 


The people have demanded, through the state legislatures, the adoption of 
compulsory attendance statutes. The effect of this action is to legislate children 
into the high school, and by this method, we perhaps have legislated education 
out. In other words, we have adopted factory methods and mass production. 
Paralleling this, the elements that necessarily have come into the schools are 
the establishment of patterns or standards, the making of definite moulds, and 


the development of statistical methods and efficiency engineering schemes to 
meet costs. 


In this mass production in large high schools, the individual is lost. There 
is a leveling to standardized types, and the result is mediocrity without leader- 
ship. It is true that the average pupil has a homeroom and a homeroom teacher. 
The teacher probably is vitally interested in all his pupils, but he has under his 
direct jurisdiction in class work probably 200 to 250 pupils. He must read test 
papers, grade examination papers, prepare his lessons, and, at the end of the 
day, he must rest. He has very little recreation, if any. His homeroom enroll- 
ment probably runs up to 48 or 50 pupils. During a day, the average pupil comes 
in contact with several other teachers, besides his homeroom teacher, and each 
one offers him instruction in a particular subject. The pupil’s vacant hours 
are usually spent in large assembly rooms where teachers keep an eye on him 
to see that he obeys all the rules of discipline. He is checked and rechecked by 
teachers, clerks, assistant principals, and principals; in other words, he passes 
through the school as one goes through a factory, and he comes out finally with 
a diploma which represents four years of haphazard study. 


Probably 40 per cent of these pupils are in the commercial departments. If 
this percentage could be cut in half, it would probably be nearer the employment 
figures. What can be done to alleviate this condition? Because of labor laws, 
the situation will probably be worse rather than better. 


One remedy is apparent. We need more and better counseling; we need 
better trained counselors; we need more sympathetic counselors. Surveys 
should be made and other related fields should be investigated. Retail trade, 
personnel work, and kindred fields are developing rapidly, but the schools are 
lagging behind. Commercial teachers and administrators should put their 
shoulders to the wheel and tackle these problems with all the force, vitality, 
enthusiasm, and intelligence at their command. 


President, National Commercial Teachers 
Federation; Supervising Director of High 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan. «a i 
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by 
K. M. Maukert 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Since the advent of machines as 
the means of eliminating hand labor, and 
the contribution that they have made to 
production, machines have had an influence 
just as great on the office as on the house- 
hold or the factory. 

The first machine introduced in the office 
was the typewriter. This particular machine 
needs no discussion since, from the first 
crude models, its necessity was soon recog- 
nized. A long period elapsed from the time 
of the introduction of the typewriter in the 
business office until a more extensive and 
expansive introduction of machines and 
appliances found its way into business. 
Today, however, the thoroughly equipped 
office has machines for the performance of 
almost all its mechanical processes. The 
interim between the typewriter and the more 
extended use of office appliances found some 
crude but helpful mechanisms. The old 
letter-press and the gelatin duplicators are 
examples. 

As the introduction of machines advanced, 
the progressive business schools sensed the 
trend and began to introduce as necessary 
training the more widely used devices. In 
most business schools of our big cities are 
now to be found batteries of adding ma- 
chines, calculating machines, various dupli- 
cating machines, speech recording appli- 
ances, safety appliances for check writing, 
tabulating machines, key-punching ma- 
chines, billing machines, telephone switch- 
boards, addressographs, envelope sealing 
machines, postage stamping devices, wire 
stitching appliances, and filing equipment. 

Many teachers will appreciate that a 
treatment of this subject must, of necessity, 
be based on my study and familiarity with 
my own problems. It is hoped, therefore, 
that the continued reference to “‘our school” 
or to “our equipment” will not prove ob- 
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The Development of a Systematic 
Office Machines Course 


Principal, Duffs-lron City College 


jectionable. Where an accurate picture is 
drawn of the needs of one institution, it is 
believed that a better basis of comparison 
is afforded. A safer and a saner conclusion 
will be possible also. 

You may have already concluded that the 
list of machines enumerated represents the 
present equipment in our school. It goes 
without saying that all these machines and 
devices are extensively used in the Pitts- 
burgh area. This suggests the question, 
“What should be the machine equipment of 
a business school?” In determining the re- 
quirements, a local survey should be the 
medium employed to discover the machine 
equipment used in offices. There is some 
possibility that such a survey will show a 
need for expansion of the equipment listed, 
or perhaps a curtailment where the local 
community would have nothing to offer as 
a result of training on some of the devices. 

The business school is keyed largely to the 
business employment opportunities of the 
community in which it operates. If, however, 
a school in a small community has an outlet 
for its graduates in the larger centers, then 
the school, in order to meet competition, 
should offer’ identically the same training 
facilities that the school in the large city 
offers. 

Our office appliance department was not 
assembled as a sudden enterprise. It began 
years ago with the introduction of just a 
few machines that we found used in local 
offices. The department has been steadily 
growing. It now has facilities for the ac- 
commodation of ninety students daily, on 
forty-five minute schedules, from nine 
o’clock until three. The adding machine 
equipment includes the Burroughs, the 
Allen-Wales, and the Sundstrand machines. 
On these three types of adding machines, as 
the instruction period has been completed, a 
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test is given which covers the adding of 120 
checks in a ten-minute period, or less, with- 
out error. 

Calculators are represented by the Comp- 
tometer, the Burroughs, and the Monroe 
machines. The training consists of funda- 
mental operations on each of the different 
calculators. Addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and the division of both whole num- 
bers and fractions are covered. The work is 
carried to its practical adaptations for the 
handling. of chain discounts and intricate 
calculations so that the operator can go from 
the school to the machine in an office and 
do the work acceptably. Standard tests are 
used in developing accuracy and speed. 
Those students who desire to specialize in 
this field are required to devote a longer 
period for machine training than are those 
who desire to be stenographers or secre- 
taries and who may find such work merely 
incidental to their stenographic or secre- 
tarial duties. For the specialist, the same 
tests should be used as the tests employed 
by the manufacturers of the several types 
of calculators. 


The Burroughs posting machines cover 
both commercial and bank posting opera- 
tions. A knowledge of elementary book- 
keeping and the relation of debit and credit 
is a prerequisite. A series of transactions 
involving banking operations and com- 
mercial charges and credits must be recorded 
accurately and the balances must be shown 
properly. 

Training on the Allen-Wales statement 
machine follows a company setup. The 
practice is continued until the student 
quickly and accurately covers the work of 
constructing statements that reflect credit. 
The Elliott-Fisher billing machine is taught 
almost entirely from the instructional pro- 
cesses and materials based on the Elliott- 
Fisher Company’s own setup. Testing 
material of this company is also used. 

In the field of duplicating, the uses of the 
Mimeograph and the Mimeoscope, including 
stencil cutting, are taught. The use of car- 
bon copies is covered in every phase and 
detail. The Mimeograph and the Mimeo- 


scope are the machines included in our equip- 
ment. 














These pictures show scenes in 
the classrooms in which ma- 
chines in office practice are 
taught. 
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Reproduction of speech is taken care of 
by the use of both the Dictaphone and the 
Ediphone. The measurement of final quali- 
fication when recommendations for employ- 
ment are made is the transcription of eight 
letters which, according to the teacher’s 
measurement, would be mailable. We have 
set up a speed requirement for the machine 
dictation. Demonstration by the instructor 
on the check writer and the writing of checks 
for enclosure with dictated material are part 
of this practice. The final test is the writing 
of fifty checks on the machines without 
error. The Todd and F & E check writers 
are used. 

Files were some of the first pieces of 
equipment introduced, but the original 
equipment represented rather crude files as 
compared with the full setup that is now 
used for instructional purposes. Nineteen 
units comprise our present equipment. The 
instruction covers every phase of develop- 
ment of this utilitarian means of handling 
office records. 

Four years ago we introduced switchboard 
operation in our machines department, and 
today, every student who receives gradua- 
tion recognition spends three full days at 
the office switchboard. This particular work 
is handled by one student serving as the 
switchboard operator, while another student 
learns by observation, after requisite in- 
struction by the office secretary and a study 
of the telephone company’s training bulletin. 

The latest machines added to our depart- 
ment were installed recently and include the 
key-punch machines and verifiers. The use 
of these machines is being expanded through 
the requirements of the Social Security and 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts. Our an- 
nouncement of the introduction of these 
machines filled our day and evening school 
machine classes to capacity within two 
weeks. At the present time we are requiring, 
in addition to accuracy, a speed of 275 cards 
an hour before approval or recommendation 
of operators is given. 

This is an actual listing, with require- 
ments for completion, of the office machines 
department of our institution. We are 
offering this division of our work as a 
separate course, and each year the number of 
commercial high school graduates joining 
this department has been increasing until 
now our capacity is taxed. 

No school setup could be perfect; there- 
fore our machines department has some 
drawbacks. For example, when a student 
arrives at the capacity of writing seventy or 
eighty words a minute in shorthand, he im- 
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mediately seeks an opportunity to enter the 
office machines department. The addition! 
training, he feels, would qualify him to go to 
work. We keep a firm hand and require all 
the other work to be finished before the 
student enters the machines department. 

Along with the daily work in this depart- 
ment, a dictation and a transcription sched- 
ule is maintained. It is to be understood, of 
course, that the students enrolled in the 
accounting courses are not required to study 
the use of any machines except those that 
have a direct bearing on the vocation for 
which they are preparing. 

As has been observed, the necessary ma- 
chine equipment of business schools can only 
be determined after a careful survey of the 
needs in the community that the school 
serves. Sane conclusions must be drawn. 
The mere fact that one firm in the com- 
munity uses a particular machine and may 
require an operator once in a long time is not 
a recommendation for the introduction of 
that particular machine. It would be as 
unfair to the students as it is to the school to 
expect such an investment. The school is in 
a position paralleling that of business. Of 
the hundreds of office devices on the market, 
firms only invest in those that will show a 
reasonable return on the investment; those 
that will show a profit through the curtail- 
ment of expense. If the device is unable to 
show a profit, its introduction would be un- 
wise. Then, too, it will be necessary to de- 
termine the extent of the training necessary 
and the number of each type of machine to 
accommodate the student body. The 
question of teachers, too, is important. Ex- 
perience in the operation of these devices is 
equally as important as the pedagogical 
presentation. 

Finally, a word about models. Of course, 
everyone likes to feel up to date, but care 
should be exercised in selecting the model 
used in the business office. Thus, recently, 
a manufacturer placed a new streamlined 
machine on the market, the operation of 
which differed materially from that of the 
previous model. Naturally, the salesmen 
thought the business school should be a good 
prospect. Some business schools were, but 
a survey in one large city showed that for 
every one new streamlined machine sold, 
there were fourteen of the old models still in 
daily use. 

While I am on the subject of the salesman 
who is so interested in keeping the business 
school up to date, it may be interesting to 
repeat an experience as I related it in an 

(Concluded on page $36) 
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Consumer Education in Fresno Technical School 


Winona M. McGuire 
Susan Miller Dorsey High School 
Los Angeles, California 


A talk given by Miss McGuire at the California State Conference on 


Business Education, Fresno, California. 


The Conference was held 


under the auspices of the California State Department of Education and 
the California Commercial Teachers Association. At that time, Miss 
McGuire was teaching in Fresno Technical High School. 


Every phase of our lives has its 
economic aspects or considerations—the in- 
tellectual, the emotional, the physical, and 
even the spiritual. The late Professor Daven- 
port used to say, “One does not absolutely 
have to have a dollar in order to believe in 
the goodness of God and to be comforted 
thereby, although it may require many 
dollars to be eloquently and authoritatively 
informed about God.” Whether we like it 
or not, we live in an acquisitive, pecuniary 
society which promises to become increas- 
ingly economical. 

It would necessarily follow that a truly 
functional program which educates for 
daily living must enable the pupils to ac- 
quire the knowledges, the habits, and the 
attitudes which will equip them for sound 
economic living. The consumer approach 
offers one of the best possibilities for a prac- 
tical and a functional type of personal, eco- 
nomic, and business education. 

It is a little difficult to explain why the 
consumer and consumer education have been 
neglected so long. With educators stressing 
activity programs and education for imme- 
diate living, it is strange that business and 
economic education gave attention to the 
problems of the producer and entirely neg- 
lected the consumer, despite the fact that 
all the pupils were consumers and few of 
them producers. 

It is true that the classical economists 
recognized in theory that the sole end of all 
production was consumption. The revered 
father of classical economists, Adam Smith, 
said, ““The interest of the producer ought to 
be attended to only so far as it may be nec- 
essary for promoting that of the consumer.” 
Yet, the bookish economic theories of the 
classical and neo-classical economists, with 
their graphic presentations of the law of 
supply and demand, seldom helped the high 


school or the college pupil to drive a shrewd 
bargain in purchasing a winter coat, in re- 
sisting high-pressure salesmanship, or in 
preventing his making deferred payments 
on the so-called “6 per cent Plan.” 

The growing, although retarded, recogni- 
tion of the consumer and consumer educa- 
tion may be attributed to changed methods 
of production and distribution with the con- 
sequent divergence of producers’ and con- 
sumers’ interests, the business depression 
since 1930, and the increasing emphasis by 
educators upon a functional type of educa- 
tion. Although books like 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs' and others of the militant and 
sensational type have played their part in 
arousing the public to their interests as 
consumers, they have created the general 
but erroneous impression that. consumer 
education is “sucker” education; that is, 
business is conceived as the corrupt and 
anti-social “bogey” man, and the consumer, 
its unwary and unorganized victim. You, 
no doubt, are familiar with the much quoted 
saying of P. T. Barnum, “There is a sucker 
born every minute.” Joseph Jastrow pointed 
out that there is a crook born évery hour to 
take care of sixty suckers. With this exist- 
ing ratio, it would seem unduly discouraging 
for teachers of consumer education to devote 
their entire time to the “sucker” aspects of 
the consumer field. 

Because consumers’ problems are some of 
the most immediate and realistic of the 
economic problems of the pupils, a course 
in consumer economics was organized two 
years ago in the Fresno Technical School 
and it is being offered at the present time to 
senior high school and junior college pupils 
as a one-semester course. Since it would 
seem that a reasonable degree of maturity 
and experience is required to solve many 
personal economic problems, the course is 


1A, Kallet and F. J Schlink, 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs (New York City: Vanguard Press), 1988. 
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limited to high school seniors and junior 
college pupils. Many phases of consumer 
education, which are considered exclusively 
adult education, are omitted from the course 
altogether. 

Training in intelligent buying affords in- 
teresting beginning units in this course, 
because all pupils have had experiences as 
buyers of goods and services. Most pupils 
respond to such questions as, ““Why do you 
buy the toothpaste you are using?” or 
“Should you have bran for breakfast?” 

It is clearly impossible in a one-semester 
course, or even in a one-year course, of con- 
sumer economics to give sufficient time to 
the study of buying to enable the pupils to 
attain all the technical information required 
about the goods which they buy and use, or 
about the goods which they will buy and 
use. Therefore, an attempt is made to de- 
velop a scientific technique of evaluating 
and of purchasing articles by a study of 
those classes of goods with which the pupils 
are having or have had experience in pur- 
chasing. Their interests as immediate con- 
sumers, rather than as potential consumers 
in no small measure determine the content 
of the units dealing with intelligent purchas- 
ing. A girl will be much more interested in 
learning how to select a dress than she will 
be in knowing how to judge oriental rugs 
which she may or may not possess at some 
future time. 

In general, the classes of goods studied 
are drugs, cosmetics, food, clothing, and 
shelter. It is true that the renting or the 
purchasing of a home is usually not the 
immediate responsibility of the pupils. It, 
however, forms such a large part of the 
family budget that it is included in the 
course just in case the pupils do not continue 
their consumer education as adults. 

Furthermore, even within these classes, 
it would be impossible to give the pupils all 
the technical information they need; there- 
fore, a few articles within these classes are 
chosen for intensive study. Pupils are also 
allowed to select for a special study or proj- 
ect some article in which they are particu- 
larly interested. 

A study of grades and quality standards 
of specific food products acquaint the class 
with standardization. Prices and methods 
of payment, not, of course, overlooking in- 
stallment credit, are other phases of eco- 
nomic education included in the units on 
intelligent buying. 

The class is conducted on a plan that 
enables the pupil to secure as many direct 


contacts as possible with business and the 
community. Some of the outside speakers 
come from the Better Business Bureau, th: 
Bureau of Entomology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the Cali- 
fornia Dairy Council. A textile demonstra- 
tion by a buyer from one of the department 
stores helps to give the pupils the necessary 
information to enable them to recognize and 
to compare textile values. Various field 
trips to manufacturing plants are made in 
order to obtain knowlegde of the processes 
of manufacture of the articles being studied. 

The home economics and science depart- 
ments, as well as the commercial department, 
are making contributions to the teaching of 
wise purchasing in the Fresno Technical 
School. There is a mutual exchange of ideas 
and materials among the various depart- 
ments of our school which gives an added 
stimulus to consumer education in the school. 

The training of the consumer must include 
more than a scientific technique of purchas- 
ing goods. It must be supplemented by 
training in the art of the sound evaluation 
of the satisfactions to be secured from the 
purchase of various goods and services. A 
drunkard may be a connoisseur in the art of 
selecting liquor, but we could hardly say 
that he was getting the utmost satisfaction 
from his purchase. 

Roger Babson, in an article in the June, 
1936, issue of Review of Reviews, raises the 
question, “What proportion of the things 
bought and sold today makes us healthier 
and happier?” 

Here is his answer in part: 

Frankly, I do not know, but I venture to say that 
80 per cent of the per capita increase in products 
sold since the days of our grandparents do not add 
to our health and happiness. 

Of course, we have more comforts and conveni- 
ences than our grandparents had. I merely say that 
most of us are no healthier or happier, and that 80 
per cent of the nation’s efforts during the past one 
hundred years have been sheer waste. Indeed, I 
can definitely prove this by statistics. 

Assume that our national income is $50,000,000,000. 
We are spending one-sixth of it on crime, sickness, 
fire losses, and other preventable accidents. We are 
wasting another sixth upon harmful foods, excessive 
drinking or smoking, disgraceful amusements, gam- 
bling, cosmetics, joy-riding, and styles. And we are 
wasting another sixth on useless overhead, failure to 
standardize, and needless destruction of raw ma- 
terials. 

In all, these wastes consume one-half of our na- 
tional income. Moreover, I am not including any- 
thing spent on education, travel, art, music, and 
normal amusements. 

All of which means that most of us are cussed 
fools, wearing ourselves out like squirrels climbing 
a wheel in a cage. How lone we able-bodied men 
are to stand this nonsense I do not know.? 


*Roger Babson, “Our Too-Abundant Life,” Review of Reviews, 98:58, June, 19385. 
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This evaluation of our economic activities 
is quite in contrast to the outlook of an em- 
ployee of an advertising agency who writes: 

What if I can’t... when blindfolded recognize 
my favorite cigarette? If my enjoyment of the 
cigarette I think I prefer is augmented by the belief 
that it tastes better or is easier on my throat or on 
my nerves or is more elegant—haven’t I received 

fuller value for my money? ...Suppose when I 

spend a quarter for toothpaste, I do pay two cents 

for literal cleanliness and twenty-three cents for 
glamour—what, after all, more precious would my 
money buy?? 


Market experts and advertisers are the 
most consistent of all who attempt to con- 
trol and shape the desires and the habits of 
consumers. Such education can be anything 
but disinterested. Slichter says that market 
experts are doing the thing which the church 
and the schools are supposed to do. 


It would seem that teachers of consumer 
education have unusual opportunities to 
influence pupils’ desires, tastes, and stand- 
ards. What are some practical classroom 
procedures which will contribute toward a 
desirable shaping and modifying of con- 
sumers’ wants? By analyzing advertise- 
ments, the pupils begin to realize that the 
advertiser may be inducing them, by ques- 
tionable tactics, to buy useless or even harm- 
ful products. In a unit on advertising, such 
questions are raised as, “Do you consider it 
ethical for people to make money by playing 
on your vanity, sense of fear, or sex appeal?” 
Pupils examine magazines and newspapers 
and estimate the percentage of space given 
to advertising. They also investigate to see 
if the magazines examined promote buying, 
not only in the advertisements, but also in 
the editorials, the articles, the features, and 
the fiction sections. Pupils, thus, become 
aware that many of their tastes and desires 
are being shaped directly or indirectly by 
those who have a financial interest in the 
results. 


A unit in budgeting not only aids the 
pupils to live within their incomes, but it 
also affords an opportunity to assist the 
pupils to eliminate unwise choices and to 
realize which goods will afford maximum 
satisfactions. A financial plan necessarily 
calls for the weighing of satisfactions derived 
from one class of goods against those of 
another. 

The budgeting section is not introduced 
until after other units in money manage- 
ment have been presented, which include 
insurance, banking, savings, ‘taxes, and in- 
vestments. 

*Hazel Kyrk, Economic Problems of the Family (New York 
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Pupils are much more interested in plan- 
ning and are more able to plan the use of 
their incomes after they have studied the 
various items of expenditure for which that 
income may be spent. Budgeting is some- 
times introduced by the problem of the 
amount of life insurance which one can 
afford to buy. Pupils make a detailed study 
of their immediate family or their imaginary 
future family on a given income. They de- 
cide on the occupation of the wage earner 
of the family, and on the amount of income 
that might be expected from that occupa- 
tion. They outline the personnel of the 
family, giving the number of children and 
their ages. They can even name the children 
if they want to. 

Many and varied are the projects which 
this study of budgeting may call forth. One 
pupil may decide to interview an insurance 
salesman and determine the type of insur- 
ance best adapted to his own needs. Another 
pupil may investigate the various types of 
savings plans and determine the most satis- 
factory plan. Still another pupil may make 
a study of leading stocks and bonds and 
“{nvest” according to his conclusions as to 
their value and safety. 

So far, the course has dealt largely with 
the personal-economic problems of the pupils 
and their solution by individual techniques 
of buying, planning, and wise money man- 
agement. Another important phase of con- 
sumer education consists of social-economic 
problems. ‘The pupils have, after viewing 
their personal-economic problems, discovered 
that they cannot control their entire eco- 
nomic destinies through their individual 
efforts. They have come to see that the 
solution of their problems are dependent 
upon social and economic forces which they 
must understand and help to control with 
the aid of other consumers. The study of 
the position of the consumer in our present 
competitive economic order can be made 
vital and interesting by making pupils see 
that their economic welfare is dependent 
largely upon economic processes and upon 
industrial organization. A few of the social- 
economic topics studied are: standards of 
living, the capitalistic system and its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, co-operatives, 
and certain political movements which 
affect consumers. 

The content of the course as outlined 
would not appear to have been planned for 
a one-semester course. Although at present 
the schedule has made it impossible to offer 

(Concluded on page 336) 
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by 
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ComPaRISON of an_ individual’s 
status with that of the majority of educators 
in his field is invariably stimulating. Com- 
mercial teachers in Nebraska may be asking 
“How does my tenure compare with the 
average tenure of teachers in the state?” 
“How much and what kind of training do 
most of these teachers correlate?” “What 
other subjects do commercial instructors 
teach most frequently?” 

Answers to these questions, and many 
more, were determined in my recent study 
which was undertaken as a thesis for a Mas- 
ter’s degree. Data were obtained from three 
hundred and eight schools. Part of the in- 
formation was obtained from the office of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and part of it was obtained by ques- 
tionnaires. Because of the extent of the 
study and the numerous topics included, it 
will be possible to present only the results 
in brief summary form. 


The majority of commercial teachers in 
Nebraska teach, as may be expected, in the 
smaller schools since the small schools pre- 
dominate numerically in the state. Sixty- 
six per cent of the teachers are in schools 
with less than 200 enrollment, while only 
8 per cent are in schools with an enrollment 
of more than 500. In only a few cases is the 
commercial teacher to be found in schools 
with enrollments of 50 pupils or less. Al- 
though a more detailed report on sex is 
made in another unit of my study, it is in- 
teresting to note that 26 per cent of all the 
teachers are men and 74 per cent are women. 


The commercial subject offerings in Ne- 
braska junior high schools are meager. 
Practically all commercial courses are of 
senior high school level, with junior business 
training most generally offered in the ninth 
grade as the exploratory course for pros- 
pective commercial pupils. The required 
academic courses occupy the predominant 
place in the curriculum, and until state re- 
quirements are revised, it will be difficult to 
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institute a comprehensive commercial pro- 
gram in the junior high school. 

Since 51 per cent of the schools teaching 
commercial work in Nebraska are accredited 
by the North Central Association of Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges, and 56 per cent are 
accredited only within the state itself, the 
problem of attaining uniform, satisfactory 
accredited standards lies in the smaller 
schools. By conforming to the standards of 
the North Central Association, the teacher 
personnel would benefit in the way of better 
equipment, lighter teaching load, and higher 
salaries. While 56 per cent of the part-time 
commercial schools must readjust and 
strengthen their standards, 40 per cent of 
the full-time commercial schools, represent- 
ing mostly the larger centers, must do like- 
wise. 


EXPERIENCE AND TENURE. During the school 
year of 1935-36, there were employed in 
Nebraska schools 308 commercial teachers 
(including only the heads of the depart- 
ments for Omaha and Lincoln). Of this 
number, 126 were part-time teachers and 
182 were full-time teachers. Of these, 24 
per cent were men and 76 per cent were 
women. The largest proportion of men was 
found present in the city schools. In com- 
parison with findings shown in other asso- 
ciation studies and for the United States in 
general, the ratio of women to men com- 
mercial teachers in Nebraska is considerably 
larger than the proportion found for aca- 
demic teachers in other sections of the 
United States. There are 2.9 women com- 
mercial teachers for every man teaching 
commercial subjects in Nebraska, as com- 
pared to a national ratio of 1.7 women to 
every man teaching academic subjects in 
the high schools. 

The Nebraska full- and part-time com- 
mercial teacher has had a median of 3.18 
years of teaching experience. The city 
teachers are the most experienced group 
since they have had almost twice as much 
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teaching experience as the median found for 
all classes of schools. The village teachers 
with a median of approximately two and 
one-half years of teaching experience, in- 
cluding the present year, have the least 
experience. 

Only 6 per cent of all the commercial 
teachers in the state have had more than 
twelve years of teaching experience. Twenty- 
one per cent of the present commercial 
teaching force in Nebraska is comprised of 
inexperienced teachers who are serving as 
secondary school instructors for the first 
time. The majority of these inexperienced 
teachers are found in the village schools. 
Slightly more than 50 per cent of all the 
commercial teachers in this state have had 
less than four years of experience. A tabula- 
tion of the rural and the county high school 
teachers shows a median of 4.75 and 6 years 
respectively of teaching experience. The 
data further indicate that Nebraska com- 
mercial teachers have had less teaching ex- 
perience than other secondary school teach- 
ers in the state. 

Stability of position for the commercial 
teacher is not to be found in Nebraska at the 
current time. The amount of tranciency is 
revealed by the fact that nearly 60 per cent 
of all the commercial teachers engaged dur- 
ing the 1935-36 session were serving their 
first year in their present position. Only 4 
per cent had more than twelve years’ experi- 
ence in their present locations. 

The tenure group which was the largest 
group numerically, had from two to six 
years of experience. It involved 41 per cent 
of the combined classes of schools. Of the 
city teachers, only 14 per cent had twelve 
or more years of experience, while a neg- 
ligible 1 per cent of the village school teach- 
ers reported that they had taught for twelve 
or more years. The teachers of long experi- 
ence are located in the larger schools of the 
state where better teaching conditions exist. 

When compared, as to tenure, with teach- 
ers of academic subjects, such as English 
instructors, commercial teachers show a 
tendency, less by about 2 per cent, to remain 
in their present positions. The tabulations 
show that 49 per cent of the English teachers 
are new in their positions this year. The 
corresponding figure for commercial teachers 
is 60 per cent. While 21 per cent of the 
English teachers have twelve or more years 
of tenure in their present positions, only 11 
per cent of the commercial teachers are so 
situated. One-third of the English teachers 
have had a tenure of one year in the present 
position as compared to two-fifths for the 
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commercial teachers. The data show that 80 
per cent of all commercial and English 
teachers included in this study have had less 
than seven years of experience in their 
present positions. 


TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION. The aca- 
demic training, above the secondary school 
level, of the Nebraska commercial teacher 
shows a median of 4.04 years for the full- 
time teacher. The data further show that 
three-fourths of both the full-time and the 
part-time commercial teachers have had ap- 
proximately four years of preparation. 
Fewer than 5 per cent of the full- and the 
part-time commercial teachers have less 
than three years of educational preparation. 
This finding is somewhat unexpected in 
view of the fact that the state certification 
department issues a qualifying secondary 
commercial certificate upon the completion 
of two years of college education. 


There are 75.5 per cent of the full- and 
the part-time commercial teachers in Ne- 
braska with at least a Bachelor’s degree. 
There is, rather surprisingly, a larger pro- 
portion of village teachers holding Bachelor’s 
degrees than there are city teachers with 
that degree. All of the full- and the part- 
time county and rural high school teachers, 
except two, have Bachelor’s degrees. 


There are only ten teachers, representing 
5 per cent of all the commercial teachers, 
who have Master’s degrees. None of the 
ten are full-time teachers, and only one is a 
part-time teacher. The village schools have 
as many teachers with Master’s degrees as 
do the city schools included in this study. 
Not one individual reported the possession 
of a Doctor’s degree. The number of Ne- 
braska commercial teachers possessing de- 
grees, while relatively high, is still slightly 
below the average reported for secondary 
school teachers in neighboring states and for 
the United States as a whole. 


The general professional training require- 
ment in Nebraska for commercial teachers 
equals the minimum North Central Asso- 
ciation requirement of fifteen semester hours 
in education. However, through the issu- 
ance of a special two-year certificate re- 
quiring only eight hours in education, the 
standard within the state is lowered. As 
compared with Iowa, Michigan, and Ohio, 
which require at least a Bachelor’s degree for 
new commercial teachers, Nebraska has 
fallen behind. 

At present, a uniform, centralized system 
of teacher certification does not exist in 
Nebraska. Seven separate agencies are 
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exercising their authority. “Blanket” cer- 
tificates, permitting easy transition from the 
elementary to the secondary school teaching 
level through the Second Grade State High 
School Certificate, should be abolished. 


There are two groups of curricular re- 
quirements prescribed for commercial teach- 
ers in Nebraska. One provision calls for 
sixteen hours (for the Bachelor’s degree) in 
commercial education. The University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, requires specific credits 
in these sixteen hours of commercial educa- 
tion. A school superintendent cannot have 
his school accredited by the North Central 
Association without first complying with 
the University of Nebraska regulations. 


Nebraska issues four kinds of certificates 
to the high school commercial teacher. They 
are: (1) the Nebraska Special High School 
Certificate; (2) the Nebraska Second Grade 
High School Certificate; (3) the Nebraska 
Permanent Special High School Certificate; 
and (4) the Nebraska Permanent High 
School Certificate. 

The First Grade State High School Cer- 
tificate has been the certificate most fre- 
quently issued to commercial teachers in 
Nebraska. It is held by 41.2 per cent of the 
full-time teachers and by 56.3 per cent of 
the part-time teachers. Life certificates are 
held in larger numbers by the city teachers 
than by any other class of teachers. An un- 
expected finding was that only 7 per cent of 
the entire group of 308 teachers were teach- 
ing under the special commercial certificate. 
The indication seems to be that those 
teachers who do obtain this certificate soon 
afterwards attend summer school to qualify 
for a better certificate. 

Graduate work has been undertaken by a 
relatively small percentage of Nebraska 
commercial teachers. Twenty-four teachers, 
representing 7.8 per cent of the total number, 
indicated that they had completed some 
graduate work. The city teachers have been 
the most progressive group in working for a 
Master’s degree. Fourteen and seven-tenths 
per cent of the county high school teachers 
have work completed for a Master’s degree. 


SALARIES AND OTHER FACTORS. ‘The full- 
and part-time commercial teachers in Ne- 
braska receive a median salary of $1,028 and 
$880, respectively. These median salaries 
are considerably below the level for second- 
ary school teachers shown by the findings 
of the North Central Association and by 
the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion. The average yearly salary of all teach- 
ers, including elementary school teachers in 
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Nebraska, is equal to the average salai 
received by the commercial teacher in th’ 
state. 

Men receive higher salaries than dco 
women. A difference of approximately $150 
in median salaries between the men and the 
women was found for both the part- and 
full-time commercial teachers. 

The study of salaries indicates that city 
teachers receive more than the teachers in 
other classes of schools. There is a difference 
of more than $600 a year in median salary 
between the teacher in the large city school 
and the teacher in the typical small village 
school. County, rural, and village salaries 
rank below the city salaries in the order 
stated. The range of salaries for all commer- 
cial teachers in this state varies from $440 
to $1,710. The median salary for all the 
teachers included in the four classes of 
schools is $997. 

The relation found between salaries and 
enrollment is positive—the higher salaries 
tend to follow the larger school enrollments. 
There is a steady progression upward in 
the median salaries of full- and part-time 
commercial teachers, from schools having 
the lowest enrollment to those having the 
highest enrollment. The relation between 
tenure and salaries is of little or no sig- 
nificance. Up to the third year of service, 
tenure plays little part in the teacher’s 
salary. The salaries of men rise higher and 
faster than do the salaries of women with 
equivalent tenure. 

Up to and including the Bachelor’s de- 
gree, the amount of training does not seem 
to constitute a factor in the amount of the 
salary received. The Master’s degree, how- 
ever, does bring a higher median salary 
($1,200) than does the Bachelor’s degree 
($1,010). The completion of some graduate 
work does not seem to add significantly to 
salary. The full-time commercial teacher 
seems to receive a higher remuneration than 
does the part-time teacher with equivalent 
training. Ranked according to importance, 
the various factors in determining the 
salaries of commercial teachers are: experi- 
ence, training, enrollment, and tenure. The 
first two factors exert some significant in- 
fluence on salaries, but the latter two factors 
exert only a slight influence. 

When compared with the salaries of 
teachers of other subjects, such as high 
school English teachers, the median salary 
received by commercial teachers is slightly 
higher. The close grouping of salaries in both 
groups and the slight variability in the 

(Concluded on page 326) 
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A REvIEW of business education, 
especially in the secondary schools of this 
country, shows that the emphasis has been 
placed upon the objective of training stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers. Quite recently 
there has been a swing towards what has 
been called “‘social business” subjects and 
“consumer education.” Even in the attempt 
to train for vocational efficiency, there has 
been a decided tendency to emphasize the 
how and to teach little of the why. As a 
result, our graduates were deficient in the 
knowledge of how business functions—an 
important adjunct to vocational efficiency. 
In the teaching of social-business subjects 
and consumer education, there also seems to 
be an important phase missing—a thorough 
understanding of the distribution processes 
of our economic structure. 


EVERYONE GOES TO MARKET. All pupils, 
whether they follow the secretarial, book- 
keeping, merchandising, general, or any 
other curriculum, will, “go to market.” 
Yet, we do little to aid the pupil in going to 
market efficiently. So far, we seem to have 
taken the attitude that the pupil should be 
put on his own to peer into the dense fog that 
surrounds the complicated structure of our 
merchandising institutions. 

If you will question a high school pupil 
about to graduate concerning the functions 
of a distributor, a jobber, a wholesaler, or an 
integrated retailer, you will find that he 
has only the vaguest ideas as to the economic 
services that are rendered by each. Upon 
further questioning, you will find that the 
pupil knows practically nothing about the 
specific channels that the ordinary com- 
modities, such as oranges, cotton, wheat, 
coal, iron, and steel, follow in traveling from 
the producer to the consumer. Should a few 
pupils have a little knowledge of such things, 
you will find that it is a rare occasion to find 
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a pupil who will know why oranges pass 
through certain middlemen, why wheat 
through other middlemen, and why cotton 
through still other middlemen. 


HIGH DISTRIBUTIVE Costs. The consumer 
usually protests against the high price he 
pays for the goods and services that he 
purchases because, as he makes a hasty com- 
parison between the price he pays and the 
price the producer receives for the article, 
he finds that approximately 60 cents of his 
dollar spent for oranges goes for marketing 
costs, while the grower gets about 40 cents; 
that the grower of tomatoes receives 18 
cents of the dollar spent by the purchaser 
of a can of tomatoes; that the dairy farmer 
reccives approximately 5 cents of the 13 
cents the city consumer pays for a quart of 
milk. The consumer has learned that pro- 
duction costs have been reduced greatly—in 
some cases to only a small percentage of 
what they formerly were—and yet the prices 
to the consumer have not been reduced 
materially. His conclusion, because of lack 
of information, is that the middlemen are 
“profiteering.” If, in his educational train- 
ing, he had been given information as to the 
functions and the activities of the middle- 
men, he would evaluate more accurately the 
worth of certain distributive activities and 
he could do his share in demanding and in 
bringing about reduced marketing costs. As 
it is, the consumer is satisfied with the re- 
tailer’s excuse that the wholesaler is to 
blame for the high price, and the wholesaler, 
in turn, places the blame on someone else. 

Very few people understand the im- 
portant part played by storage in our every- 
day life. How storage affects production, 
price, and convenience to the consumer is 
only vaguely realized. Most people have a 
fair knowledge of the part that transporta- 
tion plays in our distributive system, but 
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do they understand why the transportation 
cost of getting a crate of oranges to a retail 
grocer’s store in New York City from Jersey 
City, New Jersey, is more than the trans- 
portation cost of that same crate from 
California to Jersey City? Or do they un- 
derstand why the transportation cost of a 
similar crate from California to Chicago is 
less than from California to Jersey City? 


Few people understand the methods used 
by the various middlemen to finance their 
activities or know that the methods vary 
with different commodities. Few people 
have a good understanding of the risks in- 
volved by the middlemen in handling com- 
modities, and still fewer know when and 
how the middlemen are able to shift the risk 
to others and what effect this shift has upon 
the consumer. 


The average person has a vague concep- 
tion as to what extent different goods are 
standardized and graded. He may buy 
“large” olives and find that they are very 
small; he may buy “choice” beef and then 
find that it is the third grade of beef; he may 
buy “standard” canned peaches and wonder 
why they are so poor; they are third grade 
(fancy, and extra standard or choice, being 
first and second grades, respectively). More 
education along this line should result in 
less trial and error methods of buying and in 
bringing about higher standards of quality. 
Information as to the packaging of goods is 
hardly mentioned in our present high school 
curriculum. There is much valuable infor- 
mation as to the advantages and disad- 
vantages of different types of containers and 
packages, even to optical illusions as to the 
size and the contents of packages. Practical 
problems as to comparison of costs of com- 
modities in various sized containers should 
also be valuable education. 


VOCABULARY. In order to read and to un- 
derstand the financial pages, and even the 
news items of our daily newspapers, financial 
and business magazines, trade journals, 
business and economic books, and govern- 
ment reports, everyone, and particularly 
those who call themselves commercially 
trained, needs a large vocabulary of business 
terms. Our present courses in the secondary 
schools, even in the present commercial cur- 
ricula, usually fail to give the pupils an 
understanding of such terms as futures, 
hedging, private brands, basic rating plan, 
manufacturer’s agent, pooling, class tariffs, 
collective advertising, dockage, tare, freight 
forwarder, group buying, independent chain, 
local buyer, merchandise broker, reconsign- 
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ment, and a host of other terms that are 
used in connection with our distributive 
system. 


DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS. Today, the eco- 
nomic problem of our country is not one of 
production, but one of distribution. Yet, we 
are doing practically nothing in the way of 
giving the rank and file of our populace any 
understanding and training along this line. 

Will the co-operatives solve the problem? 
Much ado has been made over co-operatives, 
even to the extent of our own government’s 
sending a commission to European countries 
to study the co-operative movement. A 
thorough understanding by our pupils of the 
pros and cons of co-operatives—producer, 
consumer, and even distributor—would 
seem to be desirable. 

Would the elimination of the middlemen 
solve the problem? Will the consumer be 
able to get his product at less cost? What are 
the advantages and the disadvantages to the 
consumer of buying direct from the pro- 
ducer? There are plenty of disadvantages 
that the uninformed are likely to overlook. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION. In a democracy, 
the well-being of the country depends to a 
large extent upon the intelligence of the 
populace who directly or indirectly make 
the laws. An uniformed citizenry cannot 
work intelligently for or against proposed 
legislation that will affect our distributive 
system. Too often, special interests have 
secured legislation for their own personal 
gain, rather than for the best interests of the 
consumer, by the use of propaganda that 
the rank and file of citizens was unable to 
evaluate properly. 

Is the chain store organization a desirable 
type of distributive organization? Many 
fallacious arguments, both for and against 
the chain store, have been disseminated to 
an ignorant public. Are the chain store taxes 
and legislation sound that have been enacted 
in some states? 

Should distributive organizations be pro- 
hibited from engaging in both retail and in 
wholesale activities? Should the middlemen 
who buy in enormous quantities be com- 
pelled to pay the same price as the small 
middlemen? Should the manufacturer be 
allowed to “fix” a price at which all retailers 
must sell his article? What is desirable legis- 
lation in regard to railroads, trucks, and 
other agencies that aid in our ‘distributive 
system? How important is government 
supervision and regulation of the grading of 
goods and the labeling of packages? What 

(Concluded on page 385) 
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I sHALL not attempt to discuss cor- 
relation in a scientific manner. I do not 
know of any controlled experiments which 
have been conducted on this question, and 
in the absence of any such authoritative 
data, I shall resort to comparisons and per- 
sonal observations in an attempt to establish 
the credibility of my remarks. I shall pre- 
sent my views not as a solution to the 
problem, but in the form of a challenge. I 
shall not have time, nor do I desire, to defend 
this challenge. That is not my purpose. My 
purpose is to stimulate leaders in the field of 
commercial education to attack the problem 
to the end that the correct solutions may be 
found. If this challenge is accepted and 
made the foundation of further study, my 
sole purpose will have been achieved. 

Before discussing the problem of “‘Corre- 
lation in the Commercial Course,” I wish to 
mention briefly the aims and the objectives 
of commercial education. I am sure all 
teachers agree that aims and objectives are 
absolutely essential to good teaching. In 
other words, if we are going some place, we 
need to know where we are going before we 
start so that we may cover the distance with 
a minimum amount of effort. 

Practically all teachers agree that we 
should give our students certain knowledges 
and skills, but along with these knowledges 
and skills we should attempt to develop 
ideals, habits, economic understanding, and 
good characteristics of personality. We can 
and should do both, but there is little agree- 
ment as to the amount that we should stress 
either. 

There was a time when jobs were plentiful 
and commercial educators stressed only the 
vocational values. Other values were in- 
cidental. Employers were forced to take 
students who were vocationally equipped 
regardless of how poorly those students 
fitted into an office. Today the situation is 
different. Jobs are difficult to obtain, even 
for our best students. The vocational value 
of commercial education, to many people, 
and especially to the taxpayer, has lost some 
of its significance. Commercial educators, 
in an attempt to “sell” their offering, have 
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been forsaking the vocational aims and have 
been stressing the social values more and 
more. I am in full sympathy with this 
movement, but permit me to sound a note 
of warning concerning it before the pendulum 
is permitted to swing too far from the true 
center of our educational purpose. Some- 
where between the two extremes is a position 
which we should take. Unless this position 
is clearly revealed and promoted, however, 
commercial education will soon be lost for 
want of distinguishing characteristics and 
objectives. 

The lack of agreement existing today as 
to the aims and the objectives of commercial 
education undoubtedly is the chief reason for 
our lack of agreement as to methods of cor- 
relating the commercial work. Since we are 
headed in so many different directions, there 
is little wonder that this condition exists. It 
is apparent that there are as many different 
attempts at correlation as there are different 
aims and objectives. To illustrate this dis- 
agreement, let us review a few of the different 
attempts at correlation. 

There is one group of educators whose 
adherents advocate the duplication of prob- 
lems and topics in as many subjects as 
possible. They contend that problems, say, 
in arithmetic, such as the computation of 
sales discounts, should be carefully taught 
not only in arithmetic, but also in book- 
keeping, junior business training, salesman- 
ship, and in the calculating machine course. 
In other words, their attempt at correlation 
consists of building the subjects more and 
more alike. Eventually, I suppose, these 
educators will advocate the teaching of just 
one subject, probably called “Business.” 
This does not seem to me to be correlation. 

Correlation, to me, means a relationship 
of two or more subjects in the curriculum in 
helping to meet the needs of an activity. In 
meeting the needs of a single problem, 
aspects of the problem often arise which call 
for the help of material from two or more 
subjects. That is, one subject is not corre- 
lated with another; but different subjects 
may be correlated with certain activities. In 
explaining how a single business transaction 
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is completed, the full explanation requires 
some material which we call English, some 
material which we call arithmetic, some 
material which we call bookkeeping, and 
some material which we call junior business 
training. In the sense in which these different 
kinds of activities contribute to the solution 
of the single problem, we have correlation. 
Correlation can occur only when an activity 
is furthered by the joint contributions of 
two or more subjects. If it is the subjects 
that are the bases of study rather than the 
activities to which the subjects contribute, 
there can be no genuine correlation. The 
bonds are not between one subject and 
another, but between each subject and the 
common purpose to which all subjects con- 
tribute. 

Generally, the curriculum has consisted of 
the matcrial found valuable in carrying on 
life activities in the best way, but it has been 
presented apart or separate from the uses 
which it serves in these life activities. There 
has been an assumption in our schools that 
the activity chiefly called upon was the 
learning of material represented by the 
curriculum so that it could be expressed in 
oral or written form. Many elements, pro- 
cesses, and principles used in carrying on the 
activities of life were included in the curricu- 
lum, but without relationship to the activities 
themselves. It was assumed that if this con- 
tent were learned in school in an orderly 
sequence of steps, the student himself would 
see the relationship to definite life situations 
and would use these steps as needs called 
for them. But we as teachers, realize that 
few definite connections or bonds in mental 
life, between the material and its uses, are 
being made by our students... We must 
show them these relationships. 

A second group of educators would 
eliminate certain subjects by breaking up 
the subject matter and by including it in the 
other subjects. As an illustration, they 
would remove the formal classroom teaching 
of arithmetic and include it in bookkeeping, 
junior business training, and the calculating 
machine course. Eventually, economics and 
junior business training would receive the 
same treatment. This attempt, like the first, 
is not true correlation. It would, if con- 
tinued, destroy the whole commercial cur- 
riculum. 

A third group of educators is attempting 
to use a single subject, junior business train- 
ing, as a correlating unit for the other sub- 
jects. They include in the subject a “little 
of everything.” They believe that since 


there is a similarity of subject matter, the 

must be correlation. As I have pointed ou! 
correlation does not occur unless two o 
more subjects contribute to a commo: 
activity. This, therefore, is not genuine cor 
relation. ‘ 

Junior business training is one of the 
youngest members of the secondary schoo! 
curricula. Little had been heard of the sub- 
ject at the time it appeared in Rochester, 
New York, in 1915. At that time the subject 
was offered, not as an attempt to correlate 
commercial work, but in the nature of an 
orientation subject. It was, and it still is 
used, quite largely for that purpose. A brief 
review of the aims and the objectives of five 
authors, who have current textbooks in this 
field, discloses that their common objective 
was to “emphasize the importance of having 
eighth- or ninth-grade students acquire 
some knowledge concerning certain ele- 
mentary principles and practices of busi- 
ness.” Although authors are quick to at- 
tribute every possible advantage to the use 
of their books, it is significant that not a 
single one of the textbooks reviewed men- 
tioned correlation. 

A fourth and largest group of educators 
advocates the correlation of our commercial 
subjects with as many of the students’ life 
activities, both present and future, as is 
possible. It maintains that if the student 
can be encouraged to live successfully now, 
he can live successfully later, provided he 
acquires certain fundamental ideals, habits, 
skills, and techniques. 

This concept of education embraces the 
idea that life is a process of growth. Life 
means growth, and the moment we cease to 
grow, we cease to live. Life must be full of 
action and growth, because it is endlessly 
progressive. 

Adjustment to life has come to be re- 
garded as both the means and the end of 
education. Genuine adjustment can never 
be secured by shutting the individual up in 
an artificial world. If a student is to learn to 
adjust himself to the world, the institution in 
which he is trained must be made as nearly 
identical with the world as it is possible to 
make it. This means that the life of the 
school must more and more closely repro- 
duce the life of the community. School sub- 
jects must be built around life activities. 

Education is the business of the entire 
community. The school is but the agent of 
the community, and it must co-operate with 
other agencies in developing education. 
There is no legitimate social institution 


1F. G. Bonser, The Elementary School Curriculum (New York City: The MacMillan Co., 1927). 
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which does not contribute in some respect 
to the education of our citizenship. The 
school is but the central educational agency— 
the co-ordinating institution. For educa- 
tional purposes, the school organizes the life 
of the individual as it is affected by home, 
church, business, press, radio, theater, 
library, and all other social institutions. The 
rm should represent a cross-section of 
the life in which every student is actively 
participating, and a cross-section in the 
solution of his life problems.? 


The activities which need to be correlated 
with school work, under this plan, are many 
and varied. Any list of such activities should 
include the games that students like to play, 
their duties around the home, their money- 
making activities, the literature they enjoy 
reading, their hobbies, the places they visit 
or would like to visit, the laws which affect 
all individuals, especially those that affect 
young people, and their extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. Even with so small a list of student 
activities, it is impossible to discuss at this 
time all the opportunities for correlation 
that exist in the various commercial subjects. 


One illustration, the school newspaper, 
offers numerous opportunities for correlating 
subjects. The students who promote this 
project need a command of English; they 
must be able to keep accounts and to de- 
termine the profit or loss; they must be able 
to advertise and to sell their product; they 
should know their legal rights and obliga- 
tions; and they should have a knowledge of 
shorthand and typing. If we can get our 
students to see that their classroom ac- 
tivities contribute to their other activities, 
they will become interested in school work. 
Correlations cannot be made. They must be 
discovered, and the problem of discovering 
them must be left to the wide-awake teacher. 
The alert teacher will not stop with this list 
of activities. He will, in an attempt to dis- 
cover other activities, first seek the advice 
of educators and business leaders. He will 
then consult the textbooks in his field, and 
he will analyze scientifically, the positions 
which his students will be called upon to fill. 


This analysis means a detailed survey of 
the sum total of the activities through which 
the needs of life are satisfied. It also means a 
detailed survey of each kind of life purpose 
and the means of attaining it. Having ar- 
rived at the activities by which the given 
life purpose is maintained, the problem is 
then one of arranging these activities in a 


sequence which will be in harmony with the 
progressively expanding interest and ca- 
pacities of students. Such a survey of life 
purposes ‘and activities is large and complex 
and it is one that is never finished.* 

Because of the ever-changing forms of 
activity by which the purposes of life are 
realized, the subject matter of our courses 
must correspondingly change. As new needs 
arise and as new methods of meeting needs 
are developed, the subject must respond to 
all these changes which are desirable and 
effective in meeting life purposes. This 
change includes the dropping from the sub- 
ject activities no longer of use or of less 
value than newer activities. The large 
fundamental purposes of life, however, re- 
main very much the same. Likewise, the 
methods of realizing these purposes change 
slowly. But local changes in environment; 
changes in the political, social, and economic 
relationships of people; changes in methods 
of accomplishing purposes; and changes in 
the ideals of personal and social conduct, 
should all be admitted to the commercial 
curriculum as they are found to be of value 
in making life more genuinely satisfying and 
worthy. Correlating our subjects with ac- 
tivities, therefore, is a continuous process. 

The advantages of this type of correlation, 
that is, the correlation of school subjects 
with life activities, are obvious, but I wish 
to enumerate a few that have occurred to me: 


. It makes school work interesting 

. It makes learning desirable 

. It makes learning easier 

. It aids in retention 

. It shows the practical value of learning 

. It develops an understanding of the opportunities 
or lack of opportunities in the field 

. It contributes to the development of the seven 
cardinal principles of education, as outlined by 
the National Education Association 


In conclusion, I wish to leave these guid- 
ing principles with you in the hope that they 
may be found useful in your efforts toward 
correlation: 


1. Determine the major objectives of your subject 

2. Determine the ideals and the activities which con- 
tribute to these objectives 

$. Arrange these ideals and activities in the order of 
their importance 

4. Raise to position of high rank those ideals and 
activities which are of greatest value to our stu- 
dents, even though they are low in value to adults 

5. Determine the most important ideals and ac- 
tivities which can be correlated in the time alloted 
to school 

6. Arrange these ideals and activities in their proper 
instructional order 

7. Collect and use the best practices in correlating 
these ideals and skills with activities 


I AQaewwor- 


8L. J. Cockshoot, Curriculum Problems in Private Schools of Business, Toe Batance Suzer (Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 


lishing Company, October, 1982), p. 69. 
of. G. Beasse, Op. cit. : 
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Tompkins has supervised practice 
teaching in Blairsville High School. 
During that time she developed a 
rating chart. 
chart from year to year as she has 
found opportunity to improte it. 
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Student -Teaching Rating Chart 


several years, Agnes L. 


She has changed this 
Her 


present chart is reproduced below. It is submitted here in 
the hope that it will be of value in student teaching centers. 
It should also be of value to classroom teachers who wish 
to check themselves. 


I. Attractiveness of Attire 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Is his attire appropriate? 
Does he look well-groomed? 
Shoes 

Clothing 

Hair 

Make-up 

Hands 

Teeth 

Is his posture good? 


Ser SPprpr 


II. Thoroughness 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


Does he have a lesson plan for the day’s lesson? 
Does he have a unit plan covering the day’s 
lesson? 

Does he tell the students the purpose of class 
activities? 


. Does he “draw out” from students rather than 


“pour in?” 


. Does he give a well-rounded but concise explana- 


tion of phases of the lesson? 


. Does he give enough illustrations to teach a 


point? 


. Does he re-explain by giving more illustrations 


or a different point of view rather than by 
empty repetition? 


h. Does he force the students to think? 


oppor 


s-] 


. Does he distribute his questions over the entire 


class? 


. Does his teaching show sufficient time spent in 


preparation? 


. Does he give frequent check tests? 


Does he insist upon high standards of work? 


. Are his tests cumulative? 
. Does he correct papers accurately? __ 
. Does he take time to do remedial teaching when 


necessary? 


. Is he actually doing something about individual 


differences? 


. Does he “follow through” with cases of disci- 


pline? 
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IV. 


Agnes L. Tompkins 


Supervisor of Commercial Education 
Blairsville Public Schools 


Blairsville, Pennsylvania 


Cc. 


d. 


e. 


III. Promptness 
a. Are his unit and weekly 
plans on the supervisor's 
desk every Monday morn- 
ing? 
b. Are his results from check 
tests, classwork, and _ tests 
on the supervisor’s desk every morning? 
Are technique notebook assignments handed in 
on time? 
Are miscellaneous reports handed in on time? 
Is he prompt in reporting to meetings? 


Efficiency 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


g- 


Does he pass out all supplies, papers, and all 
other materials at the beginning of the period? 
Has he devised a way to have assignments 
passed in without waste of time? 

Has he devised a way to pass in and out sup- 
plies and papers without waste of time? 


. Does he allow students to waste time between 


phases of the lesson? 


- Does he stop in time to end a class in orderly 


fashion? 

Does he handle directions efficiently? 
1. Are directions given when everyone is 
listening? 

2. Are directions simple and clear? 

8. Are directions given slowly enough for 

everyone to grasp? 

4. Are students led to follow directions ac- 
curately? 

Does he summarize after a specific phase of the 

lesson? 


V. ~~ to Motivate 


VI. 


b. 


pam 


i. 
}. 


Does he use bulletin boards to advantage? 
Does he think of ways and means to make the 
students want to accomplish? 


. Does he inject enthusiasm into the students by 


his manner? 


. Do his assignment messages show need? 
. Do his assignment messages show 


“You” 
appeal? 


. Does he give assignments regularly? 
. Does he explain assignments adequately? 
. Does he have the students write the assignment 


as a reminder? 

Are his assignments adequate? 

Are his assignments a direct outcome of the 
lesson? 


Judgment 


Are materials, supplies, and other materials 
organized? 
(Concluded on page $26) 
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A Functional Typewriting Display 


Is it not often true that we are 
thinking so much of the big things 
to be accomplished that we some- 
times overlook the many little 
things we might do to help reach 
our goal? One of the opportunities so often 
overlooked is a “functional” display of pupil 
accomplishment. While the idea might well 
be applied to many subjects, in order to be 
specific, I shall devote this article to the par- 
ticular subject of typewriting. 

Does your display of pupil accomplish- 
ment really function? Does your typewriting 
display function? Pupils get a thrill when 
they finally see a page of good work on the 
bulletin board or on the typewriting display 
board. It has been known for a long time 
that “‘one does better that which he loves to 
do.” Anything that encourages or creates a 
desire in the typewriting pupil to do better 
work is very much worth while. 

A typewriting display of pupils’ daily 
work, when it is kept up-to-date and ar- 
tistically arranged, will be both a source of 
interest and an encouragement to pupils. 
To make the display really function, care 
should be taken in the method of selecting 
papers for exhibit and in the organization 
of the material selected. 

Papers for exhibit need not necessarily be 
perfect; however, they should be the better 
papers. In making up the display, the size 
of the classes must be considered. In small 
classes where ample display room is available 
in the typewriting room, the best papers 
turned in by each pupil during the week 
might be used. In larger classes, or where 
less space is available, it may be better to 
show only the nearly perfect or the perfect 
papers and thus cut down the space required. 

In more advanced classes, it is advisable 
to have special displays. For example, a 
“Good Letter Display,” a ““Mailable Letter 
Display,” or any other display suggested by 
a particular subject may be used. Names 
and rates of speed test winners, snapshots 
of winners, and names of pupils showing the 
greatest improvement may also be posted. 
Pupils will work hard for that honor posi- 
tion, for that place on the “‘Roll or Improve- 
ment,” and they will enjoy it. 

To create added interest, a “Critic Week” 
may be incorporated in the plan. We alli 
realize that many pupils like to find the 
other fellow’s mistakes, and this critic week 
idea gives the pupil an opportunity to show 
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publicly just how good he is as a 
proof reader. When the pupil finds 
an error on any of the papers in 
the display, he draws a circle around 
it, or he indicates the error in 
some other way. A “critic blank” may be 
placed at some suitable position on the dis- 
play where the critic may fill in under the 
headings: Name of Critic, Nature of Error, 
and Whose Paper. Much of this checking 
and interest in the display will be noticeable 
during changes of classes, or perhaps the 
pupil may be permitted to check the exhibit 
during free periods and at other convenient 
times. 

The functional display need not be an 
expensive item. Any good bulletin board 
material placed appropriately on the vacant 
walls or a narrow bulletin board across the 
top of some blackboards may be suitable. 

Put showmanship in your display. The 
artistic arrangement of the material placed 
for public view will have much to do with 
the interest taken in it. Many displays are 
made more attractive by adding color. By 
placing colored drawing paper behind the 
white sheets, and by letting the colored paper 
show a margin around the white, you have 
literally made a picture of each paper. Ar- 
range the papers on the bulletin board in 
designs: squares, diamonds, and in steps, but 
change the arrangement every week or so. 
Avoid a stale display. It is really surprising 
what can be accomplished with a few thumb 
tacks, some colored paper, and a bulletin 
board. 

Keep your display fresh, trim, colorful, 
and constantly different, and you will have a 
“functional display of pupil accomplish- 
ment.” 





BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 


A series of projects based on the records of 
(a) a college student, (6) a football team, (c) a 
householder, (d) a club, (e) a professional man, 
(Ff) a cafeteria, (3) a farmer, (h) a high school 
paper, (i) a high school treasurer, and (j) a 
high school club. 


List price 48 cents, subject to school discount. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


San Francisco 


New York Dallas 
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E. C. T. A. Hires Business Manager 


The Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association 
has taken a step which 
has been the desire of 
many of the large organi- 
zations of commercial 
teachers. The Executive 
Board has appointed 
Arnold M. Lloyd to serve 
as a full-time business 
manager as well as to 
perform his regular func- 
tions as treasurer of the 
Association. 

For many years, Mr. 
Lloyd has been active in 
the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association while he was associated 
with Banks College of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. He was connected with Banks 
College for twenty-seven years. He was 
serving as principal of that school at the 
time of his retirement. 

Mr. Lloyd was born in Pennsylvania and 
was graduated from Millersville State Teach- 
ers College, Millersville, Pennsylvania. He 
later attended Peirce School of Business 
Administration, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and the Sheldon School of Salesmanship, 
Chicago, Illinois. During his career, he has 
had considerable experience as an executive 
in the accounting department of the Com- 
monwealth Title and Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, in public accounting practice, 
as purchasing agent of the New York Ship 
Building Company, Camden, New Jersey, 
and as a member of the staff of the foreign 
department of the Fourth Street National 
Bank, Philadelphia. He also served for a 
number of years as director of the educational 
department of the Kensington Y.M.C.A. of 
Philadelphia. 

For the past fifteen years, Mr. Lloyd has 
served as treasurer of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association. He has also done 
a considerable amount of work in other 
commercial teachers’ associations. In ad- 
dition, he has had extensive experience in 
teaching and in administrative work. There- 
fore, he is well qualified to take over his new 
duties as full-time manager of the business 
affairs of this large organization. 

The Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation is to be commended upon this forward 
step in establishing a headquarters and in 
appointing a business manager. Mr. Lloyd’s 
office is located at 1200 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





A. M. Lloyd 
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Central Commercial Teachers 


An exceptional and well-arranged program 
is planned for the thirty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the Central Commercial Teachers 
Association, which will be held on March 
80 to April 1 at the Hotel Ft. Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


President Ernest A. Zelliot, director of 
business education of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has submitted the following preliminary 
outline of the program: 


THURSDAY, MARCH 30 
Morning 
Private School Managers General Meeting 


Noon 
Group Luncheon 


Afternoon 
Private School Managers Round Table 
4:00 Pp. mM. 
Visiting the Exhibits 
6:00 P. mM. 
Dinner of National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools for Members and Guests 


8:00 P. M. 
Reception, Entertainment, and Informal Dance 


FRIDAY, MARCH 31 
Morning ; 
Combined General Session 


Noon 
Convention Luncheon 


Afternoon ; 
Sectional Discussion Group Meetings 
4:00 P. M. 
Visiting the Exhibits 
6:30 P. M. ; 
Annual Banquet, Entertainment, and Speaker 


9:30 P. M. 
Social Hour and Dancing 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1 


9:00 a. m.—11:00 A. M. ‘ 
Sectional Discussion Group Meetings 


11:00 a. m.—12:15 P. M. . 
General Session and Business Meeting 


1:30 Pp. m.—4:30 P. M. ; 
Sectional Discussion Group Meetings 
Excursions to Business and Industrial Plants 


Some of the prominent speakers and 
leaders scheduled to appear on the program 
are: George A. Wilson, Governor of lowa; 
Hortense Stollnitz, Remington-Rand, Inc., 
Buffalo, New York; Harry D. Bruner, 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Paul A. Mertz, director of company train- 
ing, Sears and Roebuck Co., Chicago, Illi- 
nois; and Barney Stapert, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company, New York City. 
The sectional meetings will be presided over 
by outstanding teachers. The program has 
been varied so that it will be of interest to 
teachers and officials in all phases of business 
education. 
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Correspondence Courses 


C. L. Michael, head of the commercial 
department and director of the correspond- 
ence division of the Phoenix Union High 
School, Phoenix, Arizona, has sent us a 
belated, but important news item covering 
the first International Conference on Corre- 
spondence Education. This conference was 
held in Victoria, British Columbia, on 
August 22, 23, and 24, 1938. 

The keynote of the conference was 
sounded by Dr. K. O. Broady of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. His 
slogan was, “Equal educational opportunity 
for all, regardless of where they live, or their 
physical or financial condition.” He pointed 
out that correspondence instruction at 
present is the only logical solution. 

This philosophy is being applied in New 
Zealand, Australia, in many provinces in 
Canada, and in a few states in the United 
States. For instance, in North Dakota the 
plan is operated and financed by the state; 
in Nebraska, the plan is operated and fi- 
nanced by the Extension Division of the 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
in Montana, the work is under the super- 
vision of the Department of. Public In- 
struction. A few other states have a certain 
amount of correspondence work under the 
supervision of some particular state college 
or university, or the work is administered 
by the state education department. 

In most places outside the United States, 
the work begins in the first grade and runs 


through college. In the United States, the 
work begins at a higher level. For instance, 
Mr. Michael reports that in Phoenix High 
School, twenty years ago he began experi- 
menting with high school students in study- 
ing some correspondence lessons prepared 
for typewriting and shorthand. The results 
were so gratifying that he added penman- 
ship, business English, business arithmetic, 
and bookkeeping. In 1925, his superinten- 
dent asked the Board of Education to allow 
credit for the work. The credit was granted. 
Other subjects were requested for the super- 
vised correspondence work, and soon courses 
were offered in nearly every department. 

About three years ago, the Arizona State 
Department of Education, the University 
of Arizona, two teachers colleges, and the 
State High School Principals Association 
joined in a plan to develop a state-wide 
program, fully accredited. Last year, there 
were more than 300 students enrolled in this 
work. 

Mr. Michael believes that commercial 
teachers are the logical ones to handle the 
work. For many years, he has used his stu- 
dents exclusively to handle the clerical work. 

As this supervised correspondence is now 
conceived, its principal usefulness is in high 
schools which do not have a teacher or 
facilities for a commercial department. 
These schools may obtain the study material 
for particular courses, and any teacher may 
supervise the work. 





practice, business English. 


Nebraska. 





SUPPLIES FOR 
SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


The Extension Division of the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, has developed a com- 
prehensive program of commercial education that can be administered under a supervised correspondence 
study program. Special booklets of instructions are available for the students and the teachers for the 
following subjects: bookkeeping, typewriting, shorthand, junior business training, commercial law, office 


This material has been designed to be used for a program in any state. In fact, it is already used in 
several different states. For information, write to the Extension Division, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 








Business Teachers Chosen N. E. A. Directors 


The reliability of business teachers is re- 
flected in the appointment of three business 
teachers to serve as state directors for the 
National Education Association. 

Those selected as state directors are: J. 
N. Poche, Samuel J. Peters High School of 
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Commerce, New Orleans, Louisiana; Annie 
C. Woodward, Somerville High School, 
Somerville, Michigan; and Amanda H. 
Schuette, East High School, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. Many other business teachers 
are serving as city directors of the N. E. A. 
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Progressive Education Workshop 


The University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado, in co-operation with the Denver Public 
Schools and the Committee on Workshops 
of the Progressive Education Association, 
will conduct the second annual Workshop, 
to be held from June 19 to July 21, 1939. 

Charles E. Greene, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Denver Public Schools, will 
be director of the Workshop. The faculty 
of the Workshop will consist of Dr. Wilford 
M. Aikin, director of the Eight-year Study 
of High School-College Relations of the 
Progressive Education Association, and a 
staff of fifteen specialists in the field of 
secondary education. 

More than 200 carefully selected teachers 
will go to Denver from all parts of the United 
States to participate in the Workshop. An 
important phase of the Workshop is that 
students spend their entire time during the 
five-week period working together in study- 
ing a variety of educational developments. 


: University of Denver 


The University of Denver has announce:: 
that ten graduate fellowships in the field o: 
taxation and public expenditures are bein: 
offered by the University under a grant frorm 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. These fel- 
lowships are being offered to afford profes- 
sional training in the field of public fiscal 
management—the conduct of investigations 
and audits, the preparation of analytical 
reports, and the administration of budgetary 
units with particular emphasis on state and 
local governments. The yearly stipend 
ranges from $1,200 for single persons to 
$1,800 for married men. 

Application forms may be obtained by 
writing to the Committee on Selection, De- 
partment of Government Management, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
Applications must be filed not later than 
March 15, 1939, for the class beginning in 
September, 1939. Fellowship awards are 
to be announced about May 15. 








Pennsylvania Business Educators 


The photograph below includes the new 
officers of the Pennsylvania Business Edu- 
cators’ Association, which has just recently 
become affiliated with the National Council 
of Business Education. Paul Swank of 
Zerbe Township High School, Trevorton, 
was elected president to succeed Clarence 
G. Enterline of the Senior High School, 
Reading. 

This Association was organized to protect 
and to advance the interests of the business 
teachers in Pennsylvania, to foster profes- 
sional zeal, to advance educational stand- 
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ards, and to establish and maintain helpful, 
friendly relationships. 

The new officers in the first row of the 
picture, from left to right, are: Paul Swank, 
president; J. L. Hoover, vice president; 
Elizabeth Gintzer, secretary; K. Ezra Bucher, 
treasurer. In the second row, from left to 
right, the members of the executive council 
are: A. Park Orth, executive council member 
at large; Clarence G. Enterline, 1938 presi- 
dent; W. C. Forney, 1936 president; Francis 
J. Hathy, 1937 president; S. Gordon Rudy, 
southern convention district representative. 
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N. C. T. F. Yearbook 


The 1939 Yearbook of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation will have as its 
title, “Indices of Good Teaching.” The 
Yearbook is being edited by D. D. Lessen- 
berry, director of courses in commercial 
education, School of Education, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


It is the purpose of the Yearbook to 
identify the indices of good teaching so that 
teachers and supervisors can have common 
criteria by which to determine when teach- 
ing is good and when teaching is incom- 
petent. Many outstanding educators are 
writing the chapters for Part I. Dr. Anne 
Anastasi of Columbia University, New 
York City, will write a chapter on “Indi- 
vidual Differences.” “The Guidance Func- 
tion in Teaching” is the subject of a chapter 
by a well-known commercial teacher, Dr. 
McKee Fisk of Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma. He will indicate 
the responsibility for guidance, guidance for 
educational growth and occupational ad- 
justment, and techniques available for 
guidance. Dr. F. B. Knight of Purdue Uni- 
versity, La Fayette, Indiana, will discuss 
“How Learning Takes Place.” He will 
differentiate between skill development and 
problem solving. Harvey A. Andruss, dean 
of instruction at Bloomsburg State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, will 
write on “Planning for Learning.” Dr. 
Charles Ragsdale of the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin, will discuss 
“Teaching of Facts and Teaching for Self- 
Discovery and for Self-Direction.” 


In Part II, commercial teachers will con- 
sider the relationship of supervision to good 
teaching. S. J. Wanous of the University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona, will summarize 
“Types of Supervisory Programs and Tech- 
niques of Supervision.” Ernest A. Zelliot, 
supervisor of business education of Des 
Moines Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa, 
will write on “The Status of Supervision in 
Business Education.” Mrs. Marion Tedens, 
supervisor of typewriting of Chicago Public 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois, will discuss ““What 
the Supervisor Expects of the Teacher.” 
Six teachers from six different states will 
write about “The Beginning Teacher and 
His Supervisory Needs.” “Case Studies of 
Supervision of Practice Teachers and Teach- 
ers in Service” will be reported by Messrs. 
Dodd, Studebaker, Walters, and other out- 


standing teachers. 


“Good Teaching Procedures in the Differ- 
ent Business Subjects” will be discussed in 
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Part III of the Yearbook. Part IV will be 
devoted to distributive education. 

The 1939 Federation Yearbook is being 
written by aggressive leaders and for pro- 
gressive teachers. It will be available to 
members of the Federation without charge. 
In fact, the membership fee of $2.00 a year 
entitles members to the Yearbook, The Busi- 
ness Education Digest, and attendance at the 
annual convention. J. Murray Hill of 
Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, is secretary of the Federa- 
tion and will be glad to give further informa- 
tion to anyone who wants to know more 
about the activities of the Federation and 
the plans which are being made for the 1939 
Yearbook. 


International Commercial Schools Contest 


W. C. Maxwell, sponsor of the Interna- 
tional Commercial Schools Contest, has just 
announced that the contest will be held in 
the Hotel Imperial, New York City. The 
hotel is ideally located, for it permits direct 
transportation to the fair grounds of the 
New York World’s Fair. The rates are 
reasonable. ; 

All contestants must register at the hotel 
headquarters and receive tickets for ad- 
mission to the Fair. Entry blanks and com- 
plete information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to W. C. Maxwell, contest manager, 
Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, LIllinois. 
June 27 and 28 are the dates of the contest. 


Harvey C. Jones 


Harvey C. Jones, who was acting as head 
of the commercial department of the Balti- 
more City College, Baltimore, Maryland, 
died of pneumonia on December 28, 1938. 

Mr. Jones has been engaged in teaching 
for more than thirty years, twenty-two of 
which were spent in the commercial depart- 
ment of Baltimore City College. He was 
born in Hampstead, Maryland, in 1886. He 
was graduated from the Baltimore City 
College in 1907 and later obtained his B. S. 
and LL. B. degrees from the University of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mr. Jones was one of the outstanding 
commercial teachers in Baltimore. He had 
been a member of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association for many years. He 
is survived by his widow, a son, Harvey C. 
Jones, Jr., and a daughter, Joan. 
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IG POINT ABOUT 


CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
' ACCOUNTING 


Seventeenth Edition 
Baker - Prickett - Carlson 


The completeness of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 
Seventeenth Edition, insures that you will get good results. The teaching materials 
in the textbook include not only discussion questions, discussion problems, and 
practice sets, but also an additional set of problems in the appendix. Provision is 
made for a variety of applications of all types of business records and records 
pertaining to the family, the individual, clubs, and various other organizations. 
Optional practice sets outside the textbook, based on vocational and personal 
record-keeping, are available for selective emphasis. 


The optional workbooks recommended for the course provide objective study 
guides and special ruled stationery for the written exercises and problems of the 


textbook. Objective achievement tests are furnished free as an aid to the teacher 
in measuring progress. 





The detailed keys, furnished free, relieve you from the necessity 
of working out the solutions to the practice sets and the problems. 
Valuable and helpful teaching suggestions, detailed syllabi for 
courses of different lengths, and answers to the study guides of the 


workbook are provided in the teachers’ reference manual that is 
furnished free. 


Your problem of motivation in increased accuracy and neatness 
is provided for in the motivation awards, in the form of certificates, 
a roll of honor, and pins. 


(Just adopted in Mississippi, Oregon, and South Carolina) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 








.. Program. . 


Forty-second Annual Convention 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Hotel Pennsylvania — New York City 
April 5, 6, 7, 8, 1939 


The forty-second annual con- 
vention of the great Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association will 
be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, on April 5 to 8. 
The officers and members of the 
executive board of the Association 
are as follows: president, Harry I. 
Good, associate superintendent of 
schools, Buffalo, New York; vice 
president, Conrad J. Saphier, Sam- 
uel J. Tilden High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York; secretary, Ray- 
mond C. Goodfellow, director of 
business education, Newark, New 
Jersey; treasurer, Arnold M. Lloyd, 
Banks College, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; John G. Kirk, director of .commer- 
cial education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Edward P. Jenison, Becker College, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts; Clinton A. Reed, 
chief, Bureau of Business Education, State 
Department of Education, Albany, New 
York; R. G. Walters, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania; Katherine W. 
Ross, Boston Clerical School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; William E. Douglas, president of 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware; 
Peter L. Agnew, New York University, 
School of Education, New York City. 

The Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation is one of the oldest organizations of 
commercial teachers in the United States. 
It has grown steadily from a group of about 
fifty members in 1897 to more than 3,000 
active members in 1938. Every indication 
shows that the convention this year will be 
the greatest in the history of the Association. 

“The Improvement of Classroom Teach- 
ing in Business Education” will be the 
general theme of the convention. The theme 
will also be the title of the 1989 Yearbook, 
which is being edited by Peter L. Agnew of 
New York University, New York City. 

Elaborate plans have been made for the 
annual banquet, reception, and dance which 
is scheduled for 6:30 p. M., Thursday, April 6. 
An entertaining social program is being 
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Harry I. Good 


planned for Friday evening. At- 

tendance at this year’s convention 

will afford everyone an opportu- 

“y to visit the New York World’s 
air. 


The detailed program for the 
convention is as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5 


9:00 A. M. 
Visits to Schools 
2:00 P. M. 
Arrangement of Exhibits 
3:00 P. M. 
Meeting of the Executive Board 


THURSDAY, APRIL 6 


9:00 a. M. 
Visits to Schools 
10:00 a. mM. 

Registration of Members 

Sightseeing Trips and Visits to Business Offices 

Sale of Banquet Tickets 

11:00 a. mM. 

Official Tour of Exhibits by the Executive Board and 

Chairmen of the Local Committees 
1:30-3:00 P. m. 
Machine Instruction Demonstrations at the Ex- 
hibitors’ Booths 
3:00 P. M. 
Music 
$:30 p. mu. Grand Ball Room 

Opening of Convention 

Address of Welcome—Mrs. Johanna Lindlof, com- 
missioner, Board of Education, New York City 

Response to Address of Welcome—Conrad J. Saphier, 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York 

3:45 P. M. 

Address by President of Commercial Education As- 
sociation of New York City and Vicinity—Irving 
Raskin, Girls’ Commercial High School, New 
York City 

4:00 P. M. 

President’s Address—Harry I. Good, associate 

superintendent of schools, Buffalo, New York 
4:15 P. M. 

Address: “The Improvement of Classroom Teach- 
ing”—Dr. Charles E. Benson, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City 

6:30 P. M. 
Banquet, Reception, and Dance 


FRIDAY, APRIL 7 


General Meeting 


9:45 a.m. Grand Ball Room 
Announcements 
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10:00 A. M. 

Address: “The Improvement of Classroom Teaching 
in Secondary Schools”—Frederick Ernst, associate 
superintendent of High Schools Dept., New York 
City 

10:30 a. M. 

“The Improvement of Teaching in Business Sub- 
jects’—Hamden L. Forkner, associate professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City 


General Business and Business 
Arithmetic Section 


11:15 a. m.—12:30 P. M. 

Under the direction of John G. Kirk, director of com- 
mercial education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Chairman—Frederick H. Riecke, South Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Introduc- 
tion to Business”—William E. Haines, supervisor 
of business education, Wilmington, Delaware 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Business 
Arithmetic”—Charles E. Cook, director of business 
education, Rochester, New York 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Hand- 
writing’—Helen J. Gilmore, Boston Clerical 
School, Boston, Massachusetts 

Discussion 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Section 


11:15 A. M.-12:30 P. M. 

Under the direction of John G. Kirk, director of com- 
mercial education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Chairman—Harold E. Cowan, Dedham High School, 
Dedham, Massachusetts 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Elementary 
Bookkeeping”—Edward L. Cooper, State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Advanced 
Bookkeeping” —Edwin M. Brown, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching of Book- 
keeping for Personal Use”’—P. Myers Heiges, 
Central Commercial and Technical High School, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Discussion 


Stenography Section 


11:15 a. M.—-12:30 P. M. 

Under the direction of Katherine Ross, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts 

Chairman—Mrs. Tillie Dickinson, Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Elementary 
Shorthand (Gregg)” 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Elementary 
Shorthand (Pitman)” 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Dictation 
and Transcription” —Benjamin F. Davis, Walton 
High School, Bronx, New York 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Typewrit- 
ing’—Eula Ferguson, Simmons College, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Discussion 


Social Business Section 


11:15 a. M.—12:30 P. M. 

Under the direction of Clinton A. Reed, chief, Busi- 
ness Education Bureau, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York 

Chairman—Harold Burnhans, Sewanhaka High 
School, Floral Park, New York 
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“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Economics” 
—Richard M. Holme, Olney High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Business 
Management”—Viola R. Holmes, Cortland High 
School, Cortland, New York 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Business 
Law’—Lloyd Jacobs, Trenton State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey 

Discussion 


Office Practice Section 


11:15 a. M.-12:30 P. mM. 

Under the direction of Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York 

Chairman—Rudolph K. Michels, Hunter College, 
New York City 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Office 
Practice for Secretarial Majors’ —Wallace Bow- 
man, New Rochelle High School, New Rochelle, 
New York 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Office 
Practice for Bookkeeping Majors’”—William 
O’Connor, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Office 
Practice for Clerical Students” —George Mumford, 
special assistant, Division of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Discussion 


Distributive Occupations Section 


11:15 a. M.-12:30 P. M. 

Under the direction of R. G. Walters, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania 

Chairman—Bernard A_ Shilt, supervisor of com- 
mercial education, Buffalo, New York 

“Organization of Courses in Distributive Occupations 
under the George-Deen Act’—Earl Webb, Mas- 
sachusetts State Dept. of Vocational Education, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Retailing” 
—Edward J. Rowse, commercial co-ordinator, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Salesman- 
ship”—Earl McKenzie, Newcastle High School, 
Newcastle, Pennsylvania 

Discussion 


Bookkeeping and Allied Subjects in 
Private Business Schools Section 


11:15 A. m.—12:30 P. M. 

Under the direction of W. E. Douglas, Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware 

Chairman—Dr. Joseph W. Seay, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Elementary 
Bookkeeping in the Private Business School”— 
Clifford H. Gorman, Bryant and Stratton Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, New York 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Advanced 
Bookkeeping and Accounting in the Private Busi- 
ness School”—John S. Bethell, Heffley School, 
Brooklyn, New York 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Business 
Arithmetic in the Private Business School”— 
Francis G. Allen, F. G. Allen School, Fall River, 
Massachusetts 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Hand- 
writing in the Private Business School’”—Speaker 
to be announced 

Discussion 
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Secretarial Subjects in Private 
Business Schools Section 


11:15 A. m.-12:380 P. mM. 

Under the direction of Edward P. Jenison, Becker 
College, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Chairman—Mrs. Blanche G. Stickney, Bryant Col- 
lege, Providence, Rhode Island 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Transcrip- 
tion in the Private Business School”—Dr. John 
Gregg, president of Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Type- 
writing in the Private Business School”—Mrs. 
Agnes Craig Seavey, Maine School of Commerce, 
Auburn, Maine 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Office 
Practice in the Private Business School” —Edgar 
C. Wikdall, Packard School, New York City 

Discussion 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 7 


Introduction to Business Section 


2:30-4:30 P. M. 

Under the direction of John G. Kirk, director of com- 
mercial education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Chairman—lIrving Raskin, Girls’ Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, New York 

“Supervisory Activities for the Improvement of 
Classroom Teaching in Introduction to Business” 
—Harold B. Buckley, supervisor of commercial 
education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“The Value and Uses of Tests for the Improvement 
of Classroom Teaching in Introduction to Busi- 
ness’”—Paul Salsgiver, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

“Values and Uses of Visual Aids for the Improvement 
of Classroom Teaching in Introduction to Busi- 
ness”—Elwood J. Wahl, Colwin High School, 
Colwin, Pennsylvania 


Bookkeeping Section 


2:30-4:80 P. M. 

Under the direction of John G. Kirk, director of 
commercial education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Chairman—Paul S. Boynton, Central High School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

“Unitary Organization of the Bookkeeping Course 
for Improvement of Classroom Teaching”—James 
J. Brigham, special assistant of commercial educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

“Value and Uses of Tests for the Improvement of 
Classroom Teaching in Bookkeeping’’—Speaker to 
be announced 

‘Values and Uses of Visual Aids for the Improvement 
of Classroom Teaching in Bookkeeping”—Joseph 
Gelb, Alexander Hamilton High School of Com- 
merce, Brooklyn, New York 


Shorthand—Gregg Section 


2:30-4:30 P. mM. 
Under the direction of Katherine Ross, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts 
Speakers to be announced 


Shorthand—lsaac Pitman Section 


2:30-4:30 P. mM. 
Under the direction of Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York 
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Chairman—Mrs. Emma Felter, Walton High School, 
Bronx, New York 

“The Transcription Class in Second-Year Short- 
hand”—Mrs. Ethel M. Parkhurst, Classical High 
School, Lynn, Massachusetts 

“Improving Instruction in Pitman Shorthand by 
Combining the Analytical and Functional Meth- 
ods” —Mark H. Quay, Gratz Senior High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“The Use and Value of the Blackboard and the Use 
and Value of the Textbook in the Presentation of 
the Theory of Pitman Shorthand’—Meyer E. 
Zinman, Theodore Roosevelt High School, Bronx, 
New York ; 


Social Business Section 


2:30-4:30 P. mM. 

Under the direction of Clinton A. Reed, chief, Busi- 
ness Education Bureau, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York 

Chairman—Edwin B. Piper, Albany High School, 
Albany, New York 

“The Improvement of Classroom Teaching in 
Economic Geography”—Miss Lenox E. Chase, 
= 4 Davis High School, Mount Vernon, New 

or 

“Vitalizing Instruction in Business Law’”—Edward 
M. Kanzer, James Monroe High School, New York 


City 
“Modern Methods of Teaching Economics”— 
Speaker to be announced 


Secretarial Practice Section 


2:30-4:30 P. M. 

Under the direction of Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York 

“The Tilden Secretarial Service at Work”—Teacher: 
Nathan Baltor, Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, New York 

During the first hour, a class in secretarial training 
will be in session. The work will be conducted on 
an office basis rather than on a class basis. Visitors 
will have an opportunity to observe these pupils 
while they are at work. 

The second hour will be devoted to an explanation 
by Mr. Baltor of the method of conducting the 
class. It is hoped that the visitors will take part 
in this discussion. Various office machines and 
appliances will be demonstrated. 


Distributive Occupations Section 


2:30-4:30 P. M. 

Under the direction of R. G. Walters, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania 

Chairman—Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of commer- 
cial education, Buffalo, New York 

“Preparation of High School Teachers of Salesman- 
ship and Retailing’—Earl P. Strong, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

“Part-time Co-operative Work Required of Pros- 
pective Teachers of Salesmanship and Retailing” — 
N. B. Curtis, State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, Pennsylvania 


Private Business School Executive Section 


2:30-4:30 p. M. 

Under the direction of W. E. Douglas, Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware 

Chairman—Pernin H. Q. Taylor, The Taylor School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“Report on Survey of Private Business Schools of the 
United States”—Jay W. Miller, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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“Pennsylvania Approved Plan”’—E. G. Gernert, 
Abington High School, Abington, Pennsylvania 

“Modern Methods of Building Good Will”—W. A. 
Robbins, Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 


6:30 P. M. 
Dinners Sponsored by University Clubs and Allied 
Associations 


8:30 P. M. 
Entertainment Provided by the Local Committee 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8 


10:00 a. M. 
General Meeting 
Greeting—F. H. La Guardia, Mayor of New York 
City 
10:30 a. M. 
Address—Hon. Harold B. Wells, Judge of Court of 
Errors and Appeals, New Jersey 
Business Meeting 
Drawing for Prizes 


. ~ e a 
Michigan Commercial Teachers 


The third annual convention of the Michi- 
gan Commercial Education Association has 
been scheduled for March 24 and 25 at the 
Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

The Administrators Luncheon will be held 
on Friday afternoon. The remainder of the 
day will be devoted to trips through the 
furniture factories and furniture museum. 
Dr. McKee Fisk of the Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, will be 
the speaker at the dinner on Friday evening. 


The sectional meetings planned for Satur- 
day morning will be devoted to bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting, distributive education, 
shorthand, general business training, and 
consumer education. The Saturday luncheon 
will be followed by a general session to be 
presided over by J. L. Holtsclaw, supervisor 
of commercial education, Detroit, Michigan. 
Hamden L. Forkner of the Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, will 
be the guest speaker at this program. Talks 
are also to be given by Nellie Merrick, 
School of Business, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois; G. H. Richert, Special 
Agent, Business Education Service, Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; and Helen 
Evans, Gregg Secretarial School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The following are the officers of the Asso- 
ciation: president, Bernice Dowdle, Kellogg 
Junior High School, Battle Creek; first 
vice president, Merle Merritt, supervisor of 
commercial education, Flint; second vice 
president, E. E. Winters, Vocational High 
School, Grand Rapids; secretary-treasurer, 
Emma Watson, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo. 
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You can't escape the fact 


that most modern-day 
graduates have 
trouble in 


spelling 


What is your remedy? 


Here is our remedy 


BUSINESS SPELLER 


Fourth Edition 
By P. B. S. Peters 


Here are some of the reasons why 
BUSINESS SPELLER is serving as a 
“bad-spelling’’ remedy in many 
schools: 


1. It can be used for an independent 
course or for a supplement. 


2. Words are classified according to 
their uses. 


3. New and unusual words are in- 


cluded. 


4. The pronunciation, the definition, 
and the syllabication are pro- 
vided for each word. 


5. Dictionary study is provided with 
each lesson. 





SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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FASCINATING 
INTERESTING 


VIVID 
Economic Geography 


Second Edition 
By Staples and York 


Man's activities and the story of man’s progress, as influenced 
by geographic environment, are developed in a fascinating, 
interesting, vivid style in ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. In 
other words, the authors have transformed commercial 
geography from a factual study to an inter- 
pretative study. This new type of emphasis 
encourages reasoning. Human interest is 
entwined around each discussion, picture, 
and problem. Clearly developed in every 
discussion are the what, the how, and the 
why. 


The unusual arrangement of the problem 
material in ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is a 
distinct aid to effective teaching. Discussion 
questions accompany each section of every 
chapter. At the end of each chapter there 
are three types of problems: (a) problems 
and projects, (b) topics for further study, and 
(c) topics for class discussion. Maps and 
charts have been used extensively to 
strengthen the text discussions. 





The book is available with a workbook and a set of achievement 
tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Dallas \ 
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University of Chicago Conference 


The sixth annual Conference on Business 
Education, sponsored by the School of Busi- 
ness of the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois, will be held at the University of 
Chicago on June 29 and 30. 

Previous conferences have been largely 
devoted to the problem of reconstruction of 
secondary school business education and the 
development of the outlines of a funda- 
mental type of business education. The 
present conference is an outgrowth of 
previous conferences in that a beginning 
will be made on the task of developing cri- 
teria by which administrative officers and 
teachers may evaluate the offerings in busi- 
ness in their own school situations. 

Members of the conference committee 
will devote the first day of the conference to 
digesting and getting into workable form the 
opinions of a representative group of cur- 
riculum experts, secondary and collegiate 
school administrators, classroom teachers, 
representatives of state departments, and 
representatives of labor and business. 

The findings of the work committee will 
be presented in the form of a tentative set of 
standards at a public session on the second 
day of the conference. Two formal talks 
will also be made at this session. The first 
talk will pertain to general problems of 
setting standards. “The Practical Use of 
Standards in School Situations” will be the 
topic of the second talk. Detailed announce- 
ment of the program and personnel of the 
conference will be published in Tue BALANCE 
SuEEtT at a later date. 





YOUR CO-OPERATION NEEDED 


If your school engages in any curricular or 
guidance practices relating to business education 
which you consider distinctive or which might 
be introduced in other schools, please send a 
brief statement of such practices to: 


Conference on Business Education 
School of Business 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 














Hall Elected Principal 


Hal Hall, formerly su- 
perintendent of schools 
at Greenview, Illinois, 
was recently appointed 
principal of the Univer- 
sity High School, South- 
ern Illinois State Normal 
University, Carbondale, 
Illinois. In addition to 
serving as principal, he 
will serve as supervisor 
of commercial subjects 
in the University High 
School. 

Mr. Hall obtained his 
Bachelor’s degree from 
Southern Illinois State 
Normal University. Later, he completed 
work on his Master’s degree at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. He 
is now working on his Doctor’s degree at New 
York University, New York City. 





Hal Hall 


Ohio Commercial Teachers 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association will 
be held at the Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, 
on Saturday, April 1. Paul F. Muse, presi- 
dent, will open the morning session with a 
welcoming address. The main address, 
“Some Observations of a Personnel Di- 
rector,” will be given by Paul Barrett, per- 
sonnel director of the Ohio Oil Company. 

At 12:15 p. m. there will be a luncheon in 
the Grand Ball Room, to be followed by 
departmental meetings, scheduled to start 
at 1:30 p. m. The general theme of the de- 
partmental meetings will be ‘Consumer 
Aspects in Business Education.” The fol- 
lowing departmental meetings are scheduled: 
Consumer Aspects in Small City and Rural 
High Schools; Consumer Aspects in Book- 
keeping; Consumer Aspects in the Social- 
Business Subjects; Consumer Aspects in 
the Stenographic-Typing Field; Consumer 
Aspects in Salesmanship and Merchandising; 
Consumer Aspects in Teacher Training. 








Consumer 


The Volume I, Number I issue of A News 
Letter, official publication of the Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, has just been released. 

A News Letter will be published monthly, 
except in July, August, and September, by 
the Institute for Consumer Education. 
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Education 


Helen Dallas is the editor, and Dr. John M. 
Cassels is the director. The paper is intended 
for classroom use and may be obtained by 
writing to the editorial offices, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri. The publica- 
tion is free to educators and 25 cents a year 
to all others. 
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Oklahoma Teachers Hold Meeting 
The Oklahoma Com- 


mercial Teachers Feder- 
ation held its annual 
meeting in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 10. The meeting 
started with a luncheon 
at the University Club, 
which was attended by 
more than 200 teachers. 

The speakers on the 
program were’. Dr. 
Howard Taylor of the 
Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickasha, and 
Harold H. Smith of the 
Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. During the meeting, 
a report was made by the state contest com- 
mittee. A new plan and anew set of rules were 
adopted to handle future state and sectional 
contests. 


Lloyd Q. Larse of Central High School, 
Tulsa, is the retiring president. The new 
president is Hal F. Holt, head of the com- 
mercial department, Northeast High School, 
Oklahoma City. Mr. Holt is a graduate of 
Northeastern State Teachers College, Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma, and expects to receive his 
Master’s degree in commercial education 
from Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water, in June. Mr. Holt has been active in 
the Association for several years. 


The other new officers of the Association 
are: vice president, Leona Dale Hulet, 
Hill’s Business University, Oklahoma City; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss J. Frances Hender- 
son, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 


water. 





Hal F. Holt 


Seth Barker 


Seth Barker, who was particularly well 
known and respected for his interest in the 
welfare of his students, died on December 18, 
1938, after more than a year’s illness. Mr. 
Barker was head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Santa Paula High School, Santa 
Paula, California. 

Mr. Barker completed his graduate work 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
and received his M. A. degree in Spanish 
from the University of California at Berke- 
ley. Mr. Barker had a special interest in 
adult education and was an expert instructor 


in this field. 
SERS naa 
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Miss Beamer at Shippensburg 


Mary Ethel Beamer 
of Glens Falls, New York, 
has joined the business 
education faculty of the 
State Teachers College 
at Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Before going 
to Shippensburg, Miss 
Beamer taught in the 
high schools of Denison, 
Texas, and Glens Falls, 
New York. 

Miss Beamer obtained 
her B. A. degree from 
Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, and her Master’s 
degree in business educa- 
tion from Columbia University, New York 
City. She has also done a year of graduate 
work in business education at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 

There are now four teachers in the business 
education department of the Shippensburg 
State Teachers College. The department 
recently celebrated its first birthday, having 
been installed in January, 1938. 


Chautauqua Summer School 

Alfred H. Quinette of the South High 
School, Youngstown, Ohio, will again have 
charge of the shorthand, typewriting, and 
office training courses that will be offered 
in the Adult Education School, Chautauqua 
Summer High School, Chautauqua, New 
York, and the Chautauqua Division of the 
New York University School of Education. 

Mr. Quinette will offer two courses for 
teachers which may be taken for either 
graduate or undergraduate credit at New 
York University. He will offer a two- 
semester hour course in methods of teaching 
Gregg shorthand, and a two-semester hour 
course in methods of teaching typewriting. 

Fred H. Ottman of Wilson Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois, will conduct courses 
in bookkeeping, accounting, law, and arith- 
metic. In addition, he will teach a two- 
semester hour course in economic principles 
and problems, for which undergraduate 
credit will be given at New York University. 
He will also offer a two-semester hour course 
in methods of teaching bookkeeping, for 
which New York University will give grad- 
uate and undergraduate credit. 

Chautauqua provides many recreational 
opportunities. The dates for the summer 
session at Chautauqua are July 5 to Au- 
gust 11. 

















Mary E. Beamer 
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Distributive Education In New York 


Clinton A. Reed, acting chief of the 
Bureau of Business Education, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, New York, has 
announced in Bulletins 12 and 13 further 
details regarding the merchandising curricu- 
lum for New York announced in the January, 
1939, issue of THe BALANCE SHEET. 

The title of the sequence of subjects of- 
fered to meet the Group II requirements for 
the state high school diploma in business 
subjects has been changed from “‘Merchan- 
dising” to “Retailing.” The name of the 
marketing course has been changed to 
“Introduction to Retailing.” The require- 
ments of the new sequencé will appear in 
Handbook No. 3, to be released soon. 

Bulletin 18 provides information about 
one of the outstanding projects which is now 
being carried on in connection with dis- 
tributive education. The plans for the 
Rochester store training program are dis- 
cussed in this bulletin. This program is 
under the direction of Charles E. Cook, 
director of business education, Rochester, 
New York. 

The Bureau of Business Education is 
quite active in co-operating with teachers 
and school officials in the development of a 
program in distributive education. 


Boston University Education Conference 


The Annual Education Conference spon- 
sored by the School of Education of Boston, 
University, Boston, Massachusetts, was held 
on January 27 and 28. Paul L. Salsgiver 
presided at the opening meeting on Friday, 
January 27. “Problems of Student Teaching 
in Commercial Education” was the topic of 
the informal discussion. 

“Current Problems in Commercial Edu- 
cation” was the general theme of the com- 
mercial sectional meeting held on Saturday, 
January 28. The meeting was presided over 
by Atlee L. Percy of Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Talks were given 
by Grace Church, High School, Natick; 
Grace L. Woodward, supervisor of business 
education, High School, Waltham; and Earl 
B. Webb, supervisor of administration, Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Boston. Gertrude 
Roughsedge, High School, Medford; Kelsey 
Atticks, head of the commercial department, 
High School, Brookline; and Edward J. 
Rowse, commercial co-ordinator of Boston 
City Schools, served as discussion leaders. 

The principal purpose of the commercial 
education meetings was to discuss several 
successful plans and procedures which had 
been developed in commercial departments. 





past records. 


New York 


Cincinnati 





795 drills and 79 tests — 
WORKBOOK in BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By J. W. Smith 


WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC (814"x11”) contains 75 
drills and 75 corresponding tests. All the fundamentals of business 
arithmetic are covered. Many short cuts are introduced. Standards 
are established whereby students can compete against their own 


The workbook may be used independently or with any textbook. 
WwW 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Chicago 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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An Exceptional Record 


R. H. Carder, professor of business and 
commerce at the West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, Buckhannon, West Virginia, wrote 
us several weeks ago about the exceptional 
typing speed of one of his students. Mildred 
Jackson, a freshman in the College of Com- 
merce, has set a new speed record in type- 
writing at the College by typing 164 net 
words for one minute of rhythm drill. The 
following is her speed record: 

One-minute rhythm drill...... 164 net words 
One-minute straight copy... .. 180 net words 
Five-minute straight copy..... 112 net words a minute 
Ten-minute straight copy..... 109 net words a minute 


Fifteen-minute straight copy. .105 net words a minute 
Thirty-minute straight copy...100 net words a minute 











Miss Jackson has shown unusual ability 
in her work and plans to make commercial 
education her major. 


Association of School Secretaries 


The National Association of School Secre- 
taries held a convention at the Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on February 25 and 26. 

The convention opened with a business 
meeting on Saturday morning and was 
followed by a luncheon and a style show. 
In the afternoon, the delegates were con- 
ducted on a sightseeing tour of Cleveland. 
Following the tour, a buffet supper was 
given for visiting delegates. During the 
evening program, an original skit, “The 
Secretary as a Life Saver,” was presented. 

The Sunday program consisted of a 
breakfast and a luncheon at the Hotel 
Statler. Dr. A. J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of schools, Denver, Colorado, was guest 
speaker at the luncheon. 
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Pi Rho Zeta 


J. I. Kinman, grand president of Pi Rho 
Zeta, international honorary fraternity and 
sorority, has just announced the tentative 
program for the first biennial conclave which 
is to be held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on 
June 16, 17, and 18. The conclave slogan 
will be, “Our Responsibilities a Privilege.” 

Pi Rho Zeta is sponsored by the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges. The 
program for the conclave is as follows: 


FRIDAY, JUNE 16 


12:00 P. mu. 
Registration 
Afternoon to be spent in sight-seeing or shopping 
6:30 P. M. : 
“Get Acquainted Dinner” 
Meeting of Sponsors, Board of Governors, and Inter- 
national Officers 


SATURDAY, JUNE 17 
9:00 a. M. 
Opening of Convention—J. I. Kinman, grand presi- 
dent, presiding 
Sing “God Save the King” and “America” 
Opening Ritual 
Devotionals 
In Memoriam 
Address of Welcome—Miss E. M. Bennett, Spen- 
cerian College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Roll Call—C. W. Woodward, executive secretary 
Report of Program Committee 
Rules of Conclave 
Introduction of Founder, International Officers 
Board of Governors, Sponsors, and Chapter 
Delegates 
Announcements 
Appointment of Conclave Committees 
Keynote Speaker 
12:30 Pp. M. 
Hobby Luncheon 
2:00 P. M. 
Informa] discussions of problems of each chapter to 
be led by the sponsors and delegates of each group 
6:30 P. M. 
Formal Banquet and Dance 


SUNDAY, JUNE 18 
7:30 a. M. 
Breakfast for Historian, Grand Officers, Board of 
Governors, Sponsors, and Guests 
9:00 a. M. 
General Session 
Valedictory of Grand President 
Closing Ritual 
Adjournment 
11:80 a. m,. 
Farewell Luncheon 





Ways to Teach Bookkeeping and Accounting 
By H. A. ANDRUSS 

A textbook for college methods classes and a reference 
book for teachers. Contains numerous suggestions for teach- 
ing the various phases of bookkeeping principles. One hundred 
and seventy-eight pages. Single copy, paper bound, postpaid, 
90 cents; single copy, cloth bound, postpaid, $1,20. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 

Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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New Fourth Edition Series 


McKINSEY'S BOOKKEEPING and ACCOUNTING 


Revised by Edwin B. Piper 
Commercial Supervisor 
Albany Public Schools 
Albany, New York 


_ 


Volume II 
for 


Bookkeeping II 


A tremendous amount of work 
and energy have gone into the 
revision of this popular book. 
You will be pleased with its 
smoothness, its completeness, 
its accuracy, and its thorough- 
ness. The list at the right points 
out some of the features. 


Volume I for Bookkeeping I 
to be announced soon. 











Cincinnati New York 








Oa Pp wp 


~ 


10. 


ll. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


A few of the 


many features: 


A review of first-year bookkeep- 
ing. 


From simple to complex. 

Short uniform chapters. 
Continuous use of each principle. 
Careful repetition of cycles. 


New chapters on detecting, find- 
ing, and correcting errors. 


Three chapters on handling cash. 


. Analysis of partnership state- 


ments. 


Appendix on business forms and 
papers. 


Discussion questions, oral prob- 
lems, written problems with each 
chapter. 


Appendix of supplementary prob- 
lems for each chapter. 


Appendix of classified New York 
Regents’ problems. 


Written review questions. 
Three complete-cycle exercises. 
Two practice sets. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Midgett In New Position 


Elwin W. Midgett was 
recently elected head of 
the new business admin- 
istration department of 
the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro, Ten- 
nessee. Prior to joining 
the faculty at the State 
Teachers College, Mr. 
Midgett was, for two 
years, head of the com- 
mercial department at 
the Lebanon High School, 
Lebanon, Tennessee. In 
addition to serving as 
head of the commercial 
department, he also 
served as head coach of football and basket- 
ball. From Lebanon High School, Mr. 
Midgett went to Castle Heights Military 
Academy, Lebanon, Tennessee, where he 
remained until going to Murfreesboro. 

Mr. Midgett graduated from the Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, 
Tennessee, in 1934 with a B. S. degree. He 
obtained his Master’s degree from the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, in 1938. 





E. W. Midgett 


Miss Ferro Elected to College Faculty 


Mary Ferro has just 
been appointed to the 


faculty of the State 
Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. She 


is teaching shorthand, 
typewriting, secretarial 
science, secretarial train- 
ing, and personal type- 
writing. The work of 
this new department is 
moving along rapidly and 
definite plans are being 
made for further ex- 
pansion. 

Miss Ferro graduated 
from the Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois, and 
later obtained her Master’s degree in com- 
merce and business education from the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. She 
has also done some graduate work at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. Prior to going to St. Cloud, Miss Ferro 
taught in the high schools at Farmersville 
and East Moline, Illinois. She has also done 
some teaching in the College of Commerce 
of the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Lowa. 





Mary Ferro 














‘oom 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTINSS 


ENRICH YOUR BOOK. 





JOURNALS 


Auto Dealers Set 





KEEPING COURSE WITH 





PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 





Practical experience in applying the princi- 
ples of bookkeeping is the most valuable 
training you can give. Here are some op- 
tional supplementary sets: 





Individual Partnership Corporation 
Gasoline Station Set Insurance Broker Set Auto Dealer Set 
Farm Set Commission Set Real Estate Set 


Secretarial Set 
Physician Set 
Household Set 


Attorney Set 
Furniture Set 
Jewelry Set 


Candy Manufacturer Set 
Municipal Government Set 
Wholesale Grocery Set 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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A Neglected Phase 


(Continued from page 302) 


has been done and what is desirable along 
these lines? 

During the last few years, the marketing 
of agricultural crops has been a large problem 
confronting our Federal government. Po- 
litical controversy has raged over the 
methods tried, most of which were experi- 
mental because of the lack of training and 
understanding of such methods. 

These are just a few of the current legis- 
Jative problems associated with our business 
of distribution. It would seem that our 
educational program is greatly deficient in 
such aspects. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. Many of the grad- 
uates of our secondary schools, as well as of 
college, will eventually find employment in 
our distributive phase of business. Census 
figures show that an increasing percentage of 
the persons gainfully employed are employed 
in the distributive occupations. Approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the employees are 
found in the many phases of distributive 
occupations at the present time. Yet, we 
are doing little to give our pupils an under- 
standing of the many varied types of ac- 
tivities and of their relation to each other 
and to the whole make-up of this compli- 
cated phase of business. 

Even in this age of specialization, there 
must be comprehensive understanding if 
specialization is to be efficient. Such infor- 
mation and study should be a distinct aid in 
guidance for the pupil, for it would present 
to him a view of many types of occupations 
that would otherwise remain unknown. 

For the schools in rural areas, a most 
complete study of various methods by which 
it is possible for farmers to market their 
products should be valuable education. 
Good locations, proper equipment, methods 
of advertising and wayside markets should 
be important topics. Unbiased information 
concerning farmers’ co-operatives, and dis- 
cussion as to methods of storing and financ- 
ing should prove valuable education. 


SUMMARY. Since everyone “goes to mar- 
ket,” it would seem that unless the school 
provides certain basic information concern- 
ing our complicated distributive system, it 
is neglecting its duty as much as if it failed 
to teach the so-called basic “tool” subjects. 
The maximum efficiency of tools depends not 
only upon the tools themselves, but also 
upon a knowledge of the things for which 
they are to be used. Thus, the “tool,” 
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mathematics, is of little use unless the user 
knows how it can be used in our complicated 
economic society. And for the commercial 
student who is about to attempt to earn his 
living in this economic organization, it should 
be still more important that he have a com- 
prehensive understanding of the distributive 
phase. Some few high schools are attempting 
to provide such information, but they are 
handicapped by lack of textbooks and other 
suitable materials. May the time soon 
come when we shall no longer be neglecting 
this phase of education. 


N. E. A. Department of Business 


Joseph DeBrum, president of the N. E. A. 
Department of Business Education, reports 
that he has had an exceptionally good re- 
sponse from the state superintendents of 
public instruction to the letter which was 
sent extending to them honorary member- 
ship in the Department. 

Well-known deans of schools of education 
and other leaders in the general field of edu- 
cation have been granted honorary member- 
ships. It is hoped by the members that this 
activity will impress leaders in the general 
field of education with the fact that business 
education has much to offer to young people 
in the secondary and collegiate schools. 

Professor Hamden L. Forkner of the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, will officially represent the 
Department of Business Education in the 
National Council of Education. 

Definite plans for the establishment. of 
several two- and three-year committees are 
rapidly being worked out. These com- 
mittees will work in the following important 
fields: 

1. Business education policies 


2. Co-operation between business and business edu- 
cation 


3. Business education research—in co-operation 
with the N. E. A. Research Division 

4. American Education Week—business education 
division 

5. Business education radio relations 


6. Co-operation between business education and 
other educational fields 


The committee appointments will be made 
just as soon as it is possible to organize plans. 
It is felt that the committeemen should be 
appointed on a long-term basis in order 
that adequate time may be given to the 
business of each committee. 

The membership drive is going strong. 
More than 3,000 members are now enrolled. 
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Commercial Teachers in Nebraska 
(Continued from page 300) 
semi-interquartile ranges, seem to indicate, 
however, that existing differences are too 
nominal to be of any significance. It might 
be said that salaries of commercial teachers 
are approximately on a par with the salaries 

of teachers of other subjects. 

TEACHING COMBINATIONS. Approximately 
40 per cent of the 308 commercial teachers 
included in this study teach one or more 
other subjects in addition to commercial 
subjects. In only 10 per cent of the schools 
does the commercial teacher give instruction 
in two additional subjects. The city com- 
mercial teacher represents the ideal situation, 
as far as subject matter combinations are 
concerned, since a full-time commercial 
teaching program existed in all the city 
systems studied. Only one out of two village 
commercial teachers is engaged in the full- 
time teaching of commercial subjects. In 
the few rural and county high schools which 
offer commercial subjects, the majority are 
part-time teachers. The majority of Ne- 
braska high schools (59 per cent) employ a 
full-time commercial teacher when a com- 
mercial course is a part of the curriculum. 

The two subjects appearing most fre- 
quently in a-combination with commercial 
courses are English and music. Approxi- 
mately 42 per cent of the commercial teach- 
ers who were requested to teach one addi- 
tional subject taught either English (22 per 
cent) or music (20 per cent). These were 
followed by combinations of commercial 
subjects with history, mathematics, science, 
and home economics in the order named. 
Manual training and language combinations 
were found in a few schools. 

The teaching combinations most often 
undertaken by Nebraska commercial teach- 
ers differ in only one subject from those 
found for commercial teachers in other 
states. The National Survey of Secondary 
Education shows that history, English, and 
mathematics are the three subjects most 
frequently combined with commercial sub- 
jects. While, for the nation as a whole, 
music is of minor importance when con- 
sidering subjects included in a teaching com- 
bination with commercial subjects, in Ne- 
braska, it is one of the three most frequently 
requested combinations for commercial 
teachers. 

The Nebraska commercial teacher remains 
more nearly within his major field of teach- 
ing than does the average teacher of other 
secondary-school subjects in Nebraska or 
in the United States. 
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Rating Chart 
(Continued from page 306) 

. Is subject matter well organized? 
Does his planning show logical development? 
. Does he economize in the use of materials? 
Is he tactful in the classroom? 
Is he tactful with administrators? 
. Does he handle a discipline situation wisely? 
. Does he try to follow suggestions of the super- 

visor cheerfully? 

Does he grade fairly? 

Does he ask enough thought questions? 
. Are his questions intelligently worded? 


VII. Power and Style 


. Is he forceful in delivery? 
. Is his command of English good? 
Is his voice pleasant? 
Does he have a quiet, pleasant manner? 
Is he calm? 
Is he alert to the entire classroom situation? 
When he sets a standard, does he insist that it 
be kept? 
- Do his results have “finish?” 
Does he insist that the students economize in 
the use of supplies? 
Does he instill in the students a sense of neat- 
ness and cleanliness? 
. Is his home room attractive? 
Is his home room quiet at the specified times? 
. Does he keep the students informed of their 
progress throughout the marking period? 
. Do his students seem to be happy without for- 
feiting educational standards? 
. Does he think of original and different ways to 
teach subject matter? 
. Is he resourceful in the classroom? 
. Is initiative evidenced in his planning? 
Is he dignified in the school building and when 
in the public eye? 
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New Appointments At Whitewater 


Reuben Foland, formerly in the commer- 
cial department of the Senior High School, 
Anderson, Indiana, and John C. Crouse, 
formerly of the Washington High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, were recently ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Whitewater 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin. 

Both Mr. Foland and Mr. Crouse are 
graduates of the Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. In addition to his teaching 
experience at Anderson, Indiana, Mr. Foland 
has had experience in the high schools at 
Portland and at Richmond, Indiana. 

Mr. Crouse has had teaching experience 
in the high schools at Losantville, Breman, 
and Union City, Indiana, in addition to his 
teaching experience at Washington High 
School, Indianapolis. 

Marjorie Carlton was elected to fill the 
vacancy at the Senior High School, Ander- 
son, Indiana. She was formerly at the 
Junior High School in Anderson. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


By M. E. Studebaker 


Real enthusiasm will form the motivating force for increased learning 
when the study of record-keeping can be applied to activities which 
are vitally important to the student. Record- 
keeping for small towns and rural communi- 
ties is developed in BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING FOR RURAL SCHOOLS. 
The system developed is practical and thor- 
ough. It applies to farm problems and to 
problems of a rural community. The pro- 
cedures developed in each discussion “are 
applied through problems, discussion ques- 
tions, and practice sets. 














The textbook is available with complete 
teaching materials, including blanks for the 
exercises and special ruled blanks for the 
practice sets. 
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Teachers Service Column 








BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
by Ralph R. Rice, co-author 
Business Arithmetic 








RESELLING THE CUSTOMER. In salesman- 
ship we recognize the principle of resale, and 
we apply it in making adjustments and in 
collecting unpaid bills. In teaching a class 
in business arithmetic, it is often necessary 
to make constant adjustments and to urge 
those students who are lagging behind to 
“pay their bills.” The testing program is 
made to order for just such situations. Stu- 
dents sometimes get the idea that they 
know the subject matter well enough, and a 
test will often adjust this attitude. A test 
is good medicine for your “‘poor pay” cus- 
tomers. This result is enough to justify any 
testing program, but the reasons for testing 
are more basic. 

I once heard a teacher say to her class, 
“If you don’t behave yourselves, I'll give 
you a stiff test.” Poor teacher, poor class, 
poor progress. A test is not to be used as a 
club even if it does work that way at times. 
The purpose of a test or a testing program is 
to measure progress—the progress of both 
the teacher and the students. I like to think 
of tests as teaching or reteaching devices— 
devices to help the students learn or master 
a given body of knowledge or desired skills. 
Experience has convinced me that tests are 
the best means of reselling students on the 
value of arithmetic and of supplying the 
needed urge for better work. ‘Tests help 
students to get more out of their work. By 
all means, all arithmetic teachers should 
have some kind of testing program—some 
program for remedial teaching and reselling. 


Testing in business arithmetic is still in 
the process of development, but we are 
making progress. Most of us are in agree- 
ment on essentials, but there are differences 
of opinion concerning details. All of us 
know that the right kind of testing program 
can be used to great advantage. Many of us 
look askance at the true-false type of test in 
arithmetic because it encourages guessing. 
However, some students will guess in any 
type of test. Why not use true-false state- 
ments for an oral discussion of basic princi- 
ples and information? Why not drive home 
desired social values or personal values in 
the testing program? Completion and mul- 
tiple-choice tests are particularly valuable 
for this purpose. 
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JUNIOR BUSINESS 
by Clay D. Slinker, co-author 
General Business 








ASSIGNMENTS. Since students tend to for- 
get assignments, it is important that such 
work be written in a notebook. Teachers 
have found it helpful to spend a little time 
on the word study in preparation for the 
next assignment. A little time spent in word 
study tends to increase the student’s under- 
standing of the vocabulary and to reduce the 
reading difficulty. 

The manual for teachers of GENERAL 
BusINEss contains a course of study which 
lists objectives for the various units of 
study. It suggests teacher procedures and 
student activities, and it lists desirable out- 
comes of work suggested for each unit. The 
manual also contains answers to problems 
for class discussion, solutions for study 
guides, and a key to laboratory problems 
and achievement tests. In addition, a com- 
prehensive list of materials useful in teach- 
ing general business training is provided. 
Even a small fraction of these materials 
placed in the classroom and made available 
to inquiring students should prove to be 
stimulating. 

Business is so attractive and it offers so 
many incentives that interest in the subject 
stimulates action in the needed activities. 
Teachers should show students how to dis- 
cover for themselves the important things 
to know, the important things to do, the 
procedure to follow in the organization and 
the execution of written work, and the pro- 
cedure to follow in the solution of problems. 
Teachers should not participate so freely in 
the class activities as to leave little for the 
students to do or to think. The students 
whose teacher gives them tasks to do and 
then permits them to perform these tasks 
are the happiest. Those students whose 
teacher orders them to find their places and 
“go to studying” are often dissatisfied. 


Immediate interest is probably the greatest 
influence that controls learning activities. 
The assignment should be made in recog- 
nition of the time and the abilities of stu- 
dents. Teachers should acquaint themselves 
with the amount of time required by differ- 
ent students for completion of a normal 
assignment and then adjust the assignments 
to the individual differences and abilities of 
the students. 
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TYPEWRITING 
by D. D. Lessenberry, co-author 
20th Century Typewriting 








CASE STUDIES IN LEARNING TO TYPE. Many 
learning difficulties in typewriting can be 
made the basis of group diagnosis and group 
remedial teaching. Some students, however, 
fail to make progress under group instruc- 
tion. These students should become the sub- 
jects of case studies to determine technique 
deficiencies that require special practice 
procedures. 


Case studies of outstandingly successful 
typists need to be made to discover the 
factors that are present in the work of those 
who develop marked skill. It is probable 
that from such studies of superior students 
the factors can be identified that will make 
possible the prediction of probable learning 
success. A case study includes a careful 
record of observations of mind-set, work 
habits, stroking techniques, machine manipu- 
lation, copying habits, rate of writing, and 
control of finger movements. 


Case studies do not necessarily reveal 
marked differences in all points between the 
superior and the poor student. As an ex- 
ample, in a fifty-fourth class period, one 
student was typing 48 gross words a minute 
with 2 or 8 errors; another student, with the 
same amount of practice, was typing 27 
words a minute with 15 to 18 errors. Each 
student was asked to make a case study of 
his typing. The technique check sheet was 
restated in terms of specific typing activities 
and descriptive items for mind-set and work 
habits were listed by the students. The 
students and the teacher pooled observations 
and judgments and selected practice pro- 
cedures for further improvement. 


A comparison of the records of these two 
typists revealed equally rapid stroking, 
good machine manipulation, and eagerness 
to learn. Both students were easily dis- 
turbed by errors, but the poor student seldom 
regained his composure during the period. 
Word drills were written with equal skill, but 
the poor student typed tests on the stroke 
level because of fear of errors. A careful 
study showed that emotional instability, 
failure to keep correct hand alignment, and 
improper reading habits meant the difference 
between unsatisfactory work and marked 


skill. 
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LAW 
by Dwight A. Pomeroy, co-author 
Commercial Law 





EMPHASIZING LEGAL RELATIONS. A school of 
thought in the past century maintained that 
legal history shows an evolution from status 
to freedom. That is, the early Greek law 
tended to keep all persons in the status to 
which they were born under the belief that 
order and peace would be destroyed if an 
individual were allowed to attempt to get 
out of such status. By the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the law had developed until freedom 
was the predominant end of the law. 


It is strongly urged by some scholars that 
we may now be in the process of going from 
freedom to status. There is a good argument 
for this theory if one speaks of status as 
meaning legal relation. More and more the 
law is being formulated around relations 
upon which parties have entered by means 
of contract or otherwise. For this reason, a 
presentation of the subject of law should 
emphasize the particular relation around 
which the principles and rules of law are 
centered. The student should understand 
that each relation that he may enter involves 
certain duties and liabilities, as well as rights, 
to which he is subject regardless of his 
knowledge of these duties and liabilities. 

Presentation of the subject of law may be 
facilitated by the use of the names of the 
relations, such as the relation of landlord 
and tenant, the relation of principal and 
guarantor, and the relation of employer and 
employee. Until the student has mastered 
the concept of a particular relation, a prob- 
lem may have to be stated in terms of facts 
that establish such relation. Thereafter, 
however, the name of the relation may be 
used in questions and problems involving 
rights, duties, and liabilities of the parties. 
Thus, it frequently suffices to state a problem 
as follows: In a relation of bailor and bailee, 
the bailee destroys the goods. Is the bailee 
liable to the bailor? 

When relations are emphasized, the stu- 
dent will unconsciously associate with each 
relation certain appropriate principles and 
rules of law. Confusion may be avoided by 
the student organizing his knowledge of law 
around the various relations. He will 
quickly recall the rights, duties, and liabili- 
ties peculiar to a given relation just as he 
connects certain other things. 
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News Bulletin. A 44-page, mimeographed, paper- 
bound bulletin published by the Distributive Occupa- 
tions Club of California. The Bulletin is published bi- 
monthly by and for co-ordinators and teachers in dis- 
tributive occupations. The editor is Robert S. Livings- 
ton; the associate editor is Dr. W. R. Blackler. Per- 
tinent questions are discussed pertaining to distributive 
occupations teachers under the George-Deen Act in the 
state of California. Dr. W. R. Blackler, 115 Haviland 
Hall, University of California, Berkeley, California. 


Index to the Teaching of Bookkeeping and 
Accounting. By P. O. Selby. A 44-page, paper- 
bound, printed booklet containing a list of more than 
700 references to material that has been written con- 
cerning the teaching of bookkeeping and accounting 
during the ten-year period from 1929-1938. It is a list 
intended to serve students of methods courses and 
research investigators in business education. The list 
is comprehensive rather than selective. Price 53 cents, 
postpaid. Research Press, 611 Harrison Street, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. 


Instruction Projects In Office Machines. A 
28-page, illustrated, paper-bound, printed book with 
answers for the school official and the teacher to 
questions pertaining to office machine courses. This 
manual outlines the objectives, the requirements, the 
pupil qualifications, the teaching principles, and the 
equipment necessary for office machine courses. Perti- 
nent questions regarding the various machine course 
programs are fully discussed and explained. Available 
without charge only to superintendents, principals, 
and heads of commercial departments. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, 6071 Second Blvd., De- 
troit, Michigan. 


A News Letter. A 6-page, printed paper published 
monthly except July, August, and September, by the 
Institute for Consumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. The paper is intended as a news 
letter and will carry news pertaining to the develop- 
ments in the field of consumer education. Volume I, 
Number I, issued on January 1, 1989, discusses the 
activities, the purpose, and the objectives of the In- 
stitute for Consumer Education. The paper is edited 
by Helen Dallas and directed by Dr. John M. Cassels. 
Available free to educators and for 25 cents a year to 
all others. Additional copies of the single center sheet, 
which is intended for classroom use, are 1 cent each; 
5 cents for ten copies, and 5 cents for a single student 
subscription for the nine months of the school year. In- 
stitute for Consumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


A Guide for Retail Advertising and Selling. 
An 88-page, paper-bound, printed book published by 
the National Better Business Bureau, Inc. The book 
is a consolidation of the various standards and recom- 
mendations adopted by retail advertisers in coopera- 
tion with Better Business Bureaus. It is designed to 
improve relations between retailers and the public. 
It provides a quick, handy reference to important rules 
and recommendations affecting the advertising and 
selling of a wide variety of products. Published orig- 
inally in 1982 as “A Guide for Retail Store Advertis- 
ing.” Price $1.00. National Association of Better 
Business Bureaus, Inc., Chrysler Building, New York, 
New York. 


Behind the Counter. By Emily Van Brussel. A 
165-page, cloth bound book written as a source of help 
and inspiration to all those who are engaged in selling. 
It is an understandable and an interesting presentation 
of some of the author’s experiences behind the counter. 
The book will have a special appeal to instructors and 
pupils interested in such courses as selling, retailing, 
and marketing. Definite allusions to many different 
types of merchandise remove the book from a pure 
theoretical standard to a solid, workable design for 
salesmanship theory proved through practice. The 
book analyzes the types of objection that arise most 
frequently in retail selling and the proper way to meet 
them. It takes up just those points which will inspire 
salespeople behind the counter to move ahead. Price 
$1.50. D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 West 82d 
Street, New York, New York. 


Tentative Course of Study In Salesmanship. 
A 51-page, mimeographed, paper-bound outline for the 
study of salesmanship prepared by a group of teachers 
appointed by the High School Commercial Teachers 
Association of New Jersey working in co-operation with 
the secondary division of the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The outline was prepared 
under the direction of Charles W. Hamilton, Assistant 
in Secondary Education, and chairman of the General 
Syllabus Committee. The syllabus contains a suggested 
outline for a half-year background course in salesman- 
ship. The outline may be followed in offering salesman- 
ship for the direct benefit of all pupils regardless of 
their natural aptitudes or the lack of natural talents in 
the field of selling. In addition to outlining an intro- 
ductory course in selling, the syllabus includes such 
general sections as teaching approaches, teaching aids, 
testing, bibliography, and appendixes. Price 25 cents. 
State Department of Public Instruction, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
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“20TH CENTURY” leads them all 


More than 12,000 schools now use “20TH 
CENTURY.” The phenomenal success of the 
textbook has pushed it to the undisputed 
position as the leader in its field. It is the 
leader because it constantly leads in the 
introduction of newer methods and newer 
materials. Every feature of the book has a 
definite purpose and definitely contributes 
to better technique and control in writing. 
The results when you use ‘20TH CENTURY” 
are measurable. The emphasis in each lesson 
is directed to the development of correct techniques and controls. 
Material is provided for the exceptional as well as for the average 








student. 
Ww 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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O-I-C 


Teacher: Now, Percy, what is the third letter of the 
alphabet? 

Percy: I dunno. 

Teacher: Yes, you do. What is it that you do with 
your eyes? 

Percy: Mother says I squint. 


eee 
Determination 


At a lecture the speaker orated fervently: “He drove 
straight to his goal. He looked neither to the right nor 
to the left, but pressed forward, moved by a definite 
purpose. Neither friend nor foe could delay him or 
turn him from his course. All who crossed his path did 
so at their own peril. What would you call such a man?” 

“A taxi driver,” shouted a voice from the audience. 


6 - e 
Requires Study 


Willa: ‘“‘Hasn’t George ever married?” 
Mil: “I don’t think he intends to. He is studying 
for a bachelor’s degree.” 


* = a 
Poor Grannie! 


Mummy was listening to little Dennis saying his 
prayers, while Grannie sat knitting. 

Toward the end of his prayers, Mummy was sur- 
prised to hear her little son raise his voice and positively 
roar: 

‘*And please, can I have a bicycle for my birthday?” 

“But, darling,” she protested, “‘God isn’t deaf!” 

“No,” answered the little chap seriously, 
Grannie is!” 


“but 
e ee 
Logic 


Professor: ““Why are the days longer in summer?” 
Frosh: “Because the heat expands them.” 


+ > e 
One Better 


Three jovial travelers were dining together at a 
hotel one day, when it was agreed between them that 
whichever of them possessed the oldest name should 
be exempt from paying the cost of the dinner each one 
was enjoying. 

The first traveler man said: “My name is Richard 
Eve, and that is rather old, you must admit.” 

The next man replied: “My name is Adam Brown; 
I go further than you.” 

The third traveler, with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
took his business card from his pocket and showed it 
to the other two, who read on it these words, “Mr. 
B. Ginning.” 
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Laugh- and the World 






Laughs with You 


Angels 


Caller: “‘Your children play so quietly.” 
Mother: “Excuse me a moment, please.” 


Accuracy First 
As reported: The happy couple will make their home 
at the old Manse. 
As printed: The happy couple will make their home 
at the old man’s. 
eee 


Reaction 


Mr. Dunkel: “When water becomes ice what great 
change occurs?” 
Williams: “A change in price.” 


Brush Technique 


The class was having its weekly talk on painting, 
and the teacher said, “Sir Joshua Reynolds was able, 
with a single stroke of his brush, to change a smiling 
face into a frowning one.” 

“That’s nothing,” muttered a bright freshman, “my 


maw can do that.” 
eee 


There’s A Purpose 
A mule has two legs on behind, 
And two legs before; 
You stand behind before you find, 
What the two behind be for. 


Hard to Find 


Two little urchins stood with their noses pressed 
against a barber shop window, watching the white- 
coated attendants perform their mysterious rites. 

“Gee, Mickey, look at ’im,” said one pointing to a 
barber wielding a singeing taper. “He’s looking for em 
with a light.” ae 


Does Look Suspicious 
Long Boy: “Big boy, wuz George Washington as 
honest as dey sez he wuz?” 
Shorty: “Ah tell you, nigger, George wuz the 
honestest man dat ever wuz born.” 
Long Boy: “Den, how come they close de banks on 
his birthday?” ee 


Office Practice 

A fiery tempered Southern gentleman wrote the 
following letter: 

“Sir, my stenographer, being a lady, cannot type 
what I think of you. I, being a gentleman, cannot 
dictate it. You, being neither, will understand what I 
mean.” 
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Genuine office 
dictation based on 


real office problems 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


By SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES is not just 
another dictation book. It meets completely the 
requirements of advanced shorthand students 
providing for daily word and phrase practice, the 
reading of well-written shorthand plates, and dic- 
tation from actual business letters selected from the 
contributions of several hundred prominent offices. 


Wallace B. Bowman 


These letters occur in series and represent com- 

plete business situations. Following the letter 

series in most chapters will be found short articles 

giving practical office procedures, helpful busi- 

ness information, and suggestions for developing 

proper business attitudes. Outgoing letters are 

given in shorthand plates, and incoming letters 

List Price are in typewritten form. Special standardized 

$1.60 letters are included to be used for the develop- 

ment of new outlines and to serve as a basis for 
determining speed progress. 


vWv 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 





aus Mahe (Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati ~ New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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e Teachers 
e Positions 





e Schools for Sale 
e Schools to Buy 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Lady teacher of Gregg shorthand (functional), 20th Cen- 
tury Bookkeeping, and other business subjects, desires posi- 
tion in business college. Prefers the South. Available im- 
mediately. Excellent references. Address, No. 153. 





Experienced lady teacher of Gregg shorthand, typewriting, 
accounting, business law, and other commercial subjects, de- 
sires position. Holds B. S. degree. Has had practical business 
experience. Address, No. 154. 





Middle-aged, married man with 16 years’ experience as 
director of commercial teacher-training work in a college, 
desires position as instructor in summer school of a college or 
university. Would consider permanent position. Can teach 
commercial curriculum construction, principles and problems 
of commercial education, methods of teaching junior business 
training, principles of accounting, Federa! tax accounting, 
calculating and bookkeeping machines. and consumer educa- 
tion. Has had 7 years’ summer school experience; 7 years’ 
experience as teacher and supervising principal of a high 
school; and 3 years’ practical experience. Holds Ph. B. and 
A. M. degrees. Address, No. 155. 





Man with 8 years’ commercial teaching experience, 5 years’ 
office experience. and 3 years’ sales experience, desires position 
in public or private school. Holds A. M. degree in economics. 
Best of references. Address, No. 156. 





Lady, with 12 years’ teaching experience, desires position 
in class-A high school or preparatory school in Middle West. 
Has A. B. degree with majors in English, commerce, and edu- 
cation. Can teach social sciences and Latin. Available Sep- 
tember 1 or for summer teaching. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress, No. 157. 





Man with B. Ed. and M. S. degrees in commercial educa- 
tion and educational administration, desires summer teaching 
position. Has had 7 years’ teaching experience and practical 
office and sales experience. Can teach all commercial content 
and methods courses. Has had special training and experi- 
ence in vocational education. Available June 16. Address, 
No. 158. 





Experienced solicitor, now employed, would like connection 
with first-class business school that is qualified to train a mini- 
mum of 100 enroliees a year. Address, No. 159. 





Capable, experienced teacher desires a position in well- 
established business college. Can teach Gregg shorthand 
(functional), stenotypy, and allied subjects. Address, No. 160. 





Experienced commercial instructor desires position in re- 
liable business school, high school, private school, or college. 
Can teach accounting, 20th Century Bookkeeping, business 
mathematics, rapid calculation, business law, typing, short- 
hand, and allied subjects. Holds B. S. degree in education and 
a special proficiency certificate to teach all commercial subjects. 
Now working toward M. S. degree. Has had actual experi- 
ence as public accountant, bookkeeper, stenographer, and 
office man. Has taught in same school for past 14 years. Ex- 
cellent references. Prefers Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, or 
Colorado. Address, No. 162. 





Married man, 47, desires position in summer school. At 
present teaching in a city high school. Holds M. A. degree and 
life high school certificate. Can teach all commercial subjects. 
Will consider permanent position. Available June 1. Address, 
No. 163. 





Young man desires summer teaching position. Holds B. S. 
degree in education. At present teaching commercial subjects 
and social studies in a high school. Address, No. 164. 
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Two commercial teachers, both with college degrees and 
many years’ experience, and an A-1 experienced solicitor, 
desire an opportunity to increase the attendance. income. and 
net profit of a reputable private commercial school on the 
Pacific Coast with a view to purchasing later. Can handle all 
commercial subjects and degree requirements, secure students, 
and place graduates. Address, No. 161. 





Married man, 30, with experience as field and office regis- 
trar and graduate placement director, desires position as private 
school executive. Exceptional personal and executive sales 
experience with good record of profitable results Interested 
only in permanent position that offers opportunity for advance- 
ment. Address, No. 165. 





Young man, 34, author, speed typist, and holder of 175- 
word shorthand medal and adding machine championship, 
desires position. Has three degrees and life state certificates 
to teach commercial subjects, English, and social studies. 
Over 12 years’ teaching experience and several years’ practical 
office experience. Now doing research work in small! high 
— on advanced degrees. Available in April. Address, 

o. 166. 





Lady teacher with B. S. degree desires to make better 
connection. Has had both practical and teaching experience. 
Can teach all commercial subjects and social science. Em- 
ployed at present, but can accept position immediately. Ex- 
cellent references. Prefers western Pennsylvania or eastern 
Ohio. Address, No. 167. 





Experienced lady commercial teacher, fully certified, de- 
sires either teaching or secretarial position. Has B. S. C. degree 
from accredited Eastern college. Free to travel; owns car. 
Will consider any location. Address, No. 168. 





Single man, 35, with B. A. degree and 9 years’ successful 
teaching experience, desires position for September 1 as head 
of the shorthand department in a high-class business college. 
Excellent references. Address, No. 169. 





Competent male commercial teacher with A. B. degree 
desires position in a senior high school or junior college in 
Middle West. Has had 6 years’ college teaching experience. 
Splendid references. Address, No. 170. 





Young lady with 2 years’ college work in addition to M. A. 
degree and experience teaching on secondary school level, 
desires position in business college, college, or university for 
summer session. Will consider permanent position. Can 
teach all business subjects, but prefers typewriting, business 
English, business correspondence, shorthand, or elementary 
bookkeeping. Has ability as lecturer and would consider 
combination of lecturing and teaching. Address, No. 171. 





Lady teacher with B. S. degree in commerce and 3 years’ 
high school teaching experience, desires position in private 
business college or high school. Can teach all commercial sub- 
jects. Desires summer or winter position. Address, No. 172. 





Single man, 31, with 4 years’ teaching experience, desires 
position with business college or high school. Can teach book- 
keeping, commercial law, general business training, typewrit- 
ing, Gregg shorthand (functional), economics, civics, and 
social studies. Will begin at moderate salary if there is op- 
portunity for advancement. Address, No. 173. 





Middle-aged man with extensive experience as public ac- 
countant, industrial executive, and commercial teacher and 
administrator, desires position with a college or high-grade 
private business school as director of accounting and business 
administration, or as dean. Can teach law, all branches of 
accounting, and related subjects. Excellent references. Good 
personality. Now employed, but can be reieased within 
reasonable time. Address, No. 174. 
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Woman with B. S. degree in commerce and education, 
desires positi in r school. Twelve years in present 
position teaching shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, busi- 
ness English, and business arithmetic. Would consider perma- 
nent position. Address, No. 175. 








Lady teacher with B. S. degree, desires summer schoo: 
position. Has had teaching experience in high-grade business 
college and is thoroughly experienced in office work. Would 
prefer large industrial city. Address, No. 176. 





Man with A. B. degree and graduate work toward Master’s 
degree, desires summer position. Has had 12 years’ teaching 
experience in public and private schools. Can teach all com- 
mercial subjects. Available June 1. Address, No. 177. 





Man with 16 years’ experience in teaching bookkeeping, 
accounting, commercial arithmetic, business law, rapid cal- 
culation, spelling. penmanship, comptometry, and shorthand 
(Gregg, Pitman, and Speedwa), desires to locate permanently 
with an A-1 business college. Has a pleasing and dynamic 
personality. Address, R. L. Musselman, Camden, Indiana. 





Energetic young man with degree and 8 years’ teaching 
experience, desires a change. Can teach all commercial sub- 
jects. Good disciplinarian and enjoys confidence of pupils. 
Address, No. 178. 





Lady desires position as teacher or as manager of business 
school in South or West. Can teach full secretarial course, 
including 20th Century Bookkeeping and Gregg shorthand 
(functional). Has been with same school for 14 years. Address, 
No. 179. 





Man, 37. desires position in reputable school. Has had ex- 
perience teaching commercial subjects in both public and 
private schools, has been principal in two commercial schools, 
and has owned and operated school. Employed at present, 
but can leave on short notice. Address, No. 180. 





Experienced manager and teacher-solicitor, 33, desires 
position managing school on profit-sharing basis, or will lease 
and purchase school on percentage basis. Holds M. B. A. 
degree. Has had practical business experience as well as 
teaching, managing, and promotional experience. Unusually 
adept in the field of advertising and sales. Now employed, 
but desires change for more attractive proposition. Available 
on one month’s notice. Address, No. 181. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To lease with option of purchasing, or to pur- 
chase all or part interest in a good school of medium size. 
Location unimportant. Must have best of reputation and must 
be able to stand rigid investigation. Give price and lease 
terms; also sale price and terms. Address, No. 182. 





WANTED: Opportunity to buy two- or three-teacher busi- 
ness school in North Central states by commercial teacher 
with executive experience. Address, No. 183. 





Experienced manager and teacher-solicitor with M. B. A. 
degree, desires to buy good school on percentage basis. Will 
consider leasing with option of buying within two years. Pre- 
fers the South. Best of references as to ability, character, and 
financial responsibility. Address, No. 184. 





Experienced commercial teacher-executive with degree and 
established sales record, desires to contact medium-sized 
school which can be purchased on small down-payment terms. 
Address, No. 185. 





WANTED: To purchase a private secretarial school in 
Middle West. preferably in a city of 50,000. Give full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address, No. 186. 





WANTED: To buy a school with an enrollment of at least 
150 in a city with a population of more than 50,000. Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, West Virginia, or Tennessee pre- 
ferred. Give price and other details in first letter. Address, 
No. 187. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: To hear from school man who wishes to invest 
in new business college and to act as manager. Address, 
No. 188. 





WANTED: A capable, experienced solicitor to work for 
small school in Virginia on liberal commission basis. Plenty of 
leads. Address, No. 189. 





WANTED: An experienced field representative for busi- 
ness college in central Ohio. Give full details and financial 
basis on which you prefer to work. Excellent opportunity. 
Address, No. 190. 
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WANTED: Capable solicitor with good character and 
successful selling experience to work on high commission 
basis. Must have car. Give experience and references in first 
letter. Address, Cox Commercial School, 918 North Sixth 
Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 





WANTED: A live-wire tuition salesman for a business 
college in the Central states. A splendid opportunity for a field 
man who can produce results. Address, No. 191. 





WANTED: Solicitor, past middle age, with years of experi- 
ence in the business college field as teacher and executive. 
College one of the largest in the East. Salary, $3,000 to $5,000 
for a producer. Address, No. 192. 





WANTED: A partner to make an investment and to take 
over active management of long-established and financially 
successful accredited commercial college. Investment should 
be paid back in three years. Good proposition for someone who 
desires permanent position. Address, No. 193. 





WANTED: An experienced teacher of 20th Century Book- 
keeping, Gregg shorthand, and allied subjects for business 
college in the West. Reasonable salary to begin and a chance 
of advancement. Address, No. 194. 





WANTED: Live-wire field representative for private busi- 
ness school. Fine opportunity for man who can produce results. 
Teaching-selling position could be developed later on. Give 
full details and send photograph. Address, P. O. Box 813, 
Florence, South Carolina. 





WANTED: Woman teacher with college degree and ability 
to teach comprehensive secretarial course. Experience not 
required. School is exclusive, taking young women in private 
classes. Smal! investment necessary. . Address, Room 200, 
5646 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California. 


WANTED: High-type tuition salesman for long established 
private business school. Must be able to hold good will of high 
school principals and business employers. Address, No. 195. 





WANTED: Two field men for one of the leading commer- 
cial schools in the Rocky Mountain region. School has excellent 
reputation and is well equipped. Excellent income for good 
worker. Little competition. Address, No. 196. 





WANTED: Live-wire field representative for private busi- 
ness school. Fine opportunity for one who can produce results. 
Teaching experience helpful, but not necessary. Give full 
details and send photograph. Address, No. 197. 





WANTED: High-grade teacher of Gregg shorthand, type- 
writing, and English for a New England business school. 
Position open September 1. Give age, training, experience, 
references, and salary desired in first letter. Address, No. 198. 





WANTED: A teacher of academic subjects, preferably 
mathematics, to operate new department in a business school 
in the East. Investment of $1,500 necessary. Address, No. 199. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE. All or half interest in an old, established 
business school in Middle West. Owner selling because of ill 
health. Reasonable. Address, No. 200. 


FOR SALE: All or half interest in a growing business 
college established twenty years ago in a city of 100,000. 
Annual enrollment of 100 day students; night school extra. 
ag equipment; no debts; no competition. Address, 

o. 201. 


FOR SALE: A two- or three-teacher school, established 
forty years ago in desirable location. Owner wishes to retire. 
Address, No. 202. 











FOR SALE: Business school showing nice profit in Middle 
West. One hundred and forty students. Will sell or less than 
inventory. Address, No. 203. 





FOR SALE: Thriving business school in large Eastern 
city. Will consider selling part interest to experienced and 
responsible school man with administrative and sales ability. 
Finest equipment. Exceptionally good student body. Invest- 
ment required, $3,000. Address, No. 204. 





FOR SALE 


One nine-column Burrough’s Calculator in perfect condi- 
tion. Has been used only three months. Address, C. A. Bar- 
ringer, 516 Sycamore Drive, Decatur, Georgia. 





FOR SALE: Private business school equipment, such as 
electric printing machines, paper cutter, office outfits, and 
counters. Address, No. 205. 
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Consumer Education 
(Continued from page 297) 


consumer economics as a one-year course in 
the Fresno Technical School, eventually it 
is hoped that this will be possible. The com- 
mercial department here realizes the valu- 
able contributions which are being made to 
consumer education by other departments. 
We hope that with a little more time and 
experience, Fresno Technical School will 
have a well-rounded integrated plan of con- 
sumer education which will reach every boy 
and girl in the school. 


Lack of material does not seem to be a 
serious problem to teachers of consumer 
economics, but knowing how to use what 
material is available presents difficulties. 
Much of the material is written in an un- 
interesting or in a too technical manner for 
the pupils to benefit by its use. Teaching 
schedules do not allow for a great deal of 
extra study and preparation. It is with 
these difficulties in mind that my sister, 
Prudence McGuire of San Bernardino High 
School, San Bernardino, California, and I 
prepared a unit of study on the buying of 
drugs.‘ 

This experimental unit has been read by 
various members of the medical profession 
in Fresno and in San Bernardino. They are 
sympathetic with the efforts which the 
public schools are making in this type of 
work. The following comment regarding 
this unit made by Henry A. Randel, a phy- 
sician in Fresno, is typical of the co-operation 
that can be expected from the medical pro- 
fession: 

The attached material concerned with common 
practices in buying drugs has been reviewed with 
marked interest and pleasure. Nothing but praise 
can be uttered for the effort expended in compiling 


material referable to such an important problem in 
our social scheme. 


Its place in the curriculum of the secondary school 
and/or University will do much toward correcting 
many of the evil practices, to say nothing of the 
economic waste mentioned in the course. 


One cannot help but feel that through such efforts 
as these, although it might not be possible to legis- 
late the public out of superstition, we might suc- 
cessfully educate it out of superstition. 

It is our hope that teachers will experiment 
in their classrooms with the material pre- 
sented in this unit, and make suggestions 
and criticisms. It is also hoped that other 
teachers will share the units which they have 
organized. Such an exchange should give 
considerable impetus to consumer education 
in the State of California. 


Office Machines Course 
(Continued from page 294) 


address at the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association meeting in March, 1937: 
Two “would be” live-wire salesmen of a 
large office machines company came bustling 
into our office early this month and were 
referred to me by our receptionist. After in- 
troductions, the spokesman said: “Mr. 
Maukert, we want to sell you a filing system. 
Every progressive business school ought to 
teach filing to its secretarial groups, and I 
know your school is looked upon as one of 
the leaders in the field. You'll have to keep 
up with the procession. Now, I’m sure you’ll 
be both interested and surprised when I tell 
you that we just sold our training system to 
two other local business schools.” 


Well, I was both interested and surprised, 
but not in the way he anticipated. The real 
surprise came when the spokesman reached 
into his bag and drew forth a miniature sys- 
tem for this important subject. 


It was his turn to be surprised when I in- 
formed him that we had tables for card sort- 
ing, three units comprising nineteen sections 
for all sorts of indexing and filing, and com- 
partments for cards, leases, deeds, and other 
legal papers. The course includes alpha- 
betic, numeric, subject, geographic, calendar, 
automatic, and decimal filing, as well as 
follow-up cards, card ledgers, and transfer 
cards. Actual practice in filing, with stand- 
ard business letters and forms, is provided in 
addition to training under supervision in our 
own office on an installation that was the 
subject of national advertising. 


suMMARY. From the foregoing remarks, it 

is evident that my suggestions are: 

1. Make a survey of local business offices. 

2. Introduce machines in general use. 

3. Select models in use—neither too old, 
nor too new. 

4. Determine the number of machines 
that will accommodate the class. 

5. Select an instructor with experience in 
the operation of office machines. 

6. Avoid miniatures, patterns or draw- 
ings, and archetypes; use standard 
equipment. 

7. Give practical training to meet em- 
ployment requirements. 

8. Install a machines department com- 
parable to any other department of the 
school. 


‘Winona McGuire and Prudence McGuire, “Buying of Drugs,”” Bureau of Business Education, Sacramento, California. 
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Fundamentals of Retailing 


NEW SECOND EDITION e By WALTERS and ROWSE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING does more than develop retail information that 
is provided in the ordinary textbook. For instance, fundamental training in retailing 
and in merchandising is developed from the point of 
view of the store worker. That is, every discussion is 
based upon the actual selling activities encountered by 
the retail salesclerk. 


Such important phases of store training as store English, 
store mathematics, store layout, buying and judging 
merchandise, record-keeping, and merchandising are 
developed in special chapters. Practical training that 
meets the requirements of modern department store 
selling, as well as selling in smail and large independent 
stores, is developed specifically through means of 
projects provided at the end of each chapter. Original 


investigations are required in completing many of these 





outside projects. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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Arithmetic 
with 4a 
Directed Purpose 


e Mastery of principles 
e Application of principles 


e Accuracy and speed 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Third Edition 
Curry - Rice 





The practical applications in BUSINESS ARITHME- 
TIC enable the student to see arithmetic in action. 
To vitalize the subject, the authors have selected 
business problems from all walks of life, including 
those of the business office, problems of the home, | 
and problems of the school. The principles devel- | 
oped are thoroughly modern and are used in present- | 
day practices. Problems are provided which apply 
to taxes, investments, insurance, banking, travel, 
and farming. 


The textbook is available for a short or a long course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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